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the Builder of 
January 6 of last 
year we gave the 
plans of the two 
main floors of the 
Berlin Parliament 
Houses, with a 
detail elevation of 
the central portion 
of the facade, and 
photographs from the model of the building 
prepared for the Chicago Exhibition. These 
Jast did not of course form a very satisfactory 
manner of indicating the external architecture 
of a great building, but they gave an 
idea of its composition, and they were 
all that was available at the time. By the 
‘courtesy of Professor Wallot, the architect, 
we are now enabled to give fuller illustra- 
tions of this building, the largest and most 
important edifice in progress in Europe at 
the present moment. The exterior per- 
spective view, reproduced from a very large 
and careful line drawing by Herr Gustav 
Halmhuber (the architect who is at present 
engaged in designing the architectural 
features of Professor Begas’s National 
Monument in course of erection), will enable 
our readers to form a better opinion of the 
exterior aspect and architectural treatment 
of the building than could be gained from 
the reproduction from the model. 

The interior view of the south hall and 
Staircase, from a very large water-colour 
‘drawing in monochrome (our German archi- 
tectural friends are heroic in the scale of their 
drawings), represents the view on entering 
the building by the central entrance on the 
south flank, the right-hand side of the plan 
published, as already mentioned, under date 
of January 6, 1894. There is a correspond- 
‘ing entrance of similar design on the north 
flank of the building, but without the stair- 
case. The design of one side of the Council 
‘Chamber is illustrated from the architect's 
working-drawing; the effect of this portion 
of the design is, however, somewhat dis- 
counted in the drawing by the huge blank 
Spaces on the walls, which are ultimately to 
be occupied by large paintings, The design, 
like that of the exterior of the building, is 
absolutely symmetrical, the drawing showing 
a little more than half of the wall, the centre 
line being in the middle of the large picture 











space. An illustration of the sculptured 
panels on each side of the principal entrance 
under the central portico gives an idea of 
the style of the minor sculptured decorations 
of the building.** At a future date we may 
be able to give some illustration of the 
sculpture of the building, to which consider- 
able importance is attached, and which has 
been the result of competition among the 
leading German sculptors of the day. 

The Berlin Houses of Parliament have 
now been in progress for eleven years, and 
about 1,100,000/, has already been spent on 
the building. A further expenditure of about 
a quarter of a million will be required for the 
entire completion of the building, which is 
not expected to be achieved for about five 
years more. 

The building was the outcome of two suc- 
cessive ‘competitions, in 1872 and 1882. In 
the second competition Herr Wallot, of 
Frankfort, obtained the first premium, and 
Professor Tiersch, of Munich, the second, 
and Herr Wallot after some time received 
the commission, but with instructions to 
revise his competition design. During 1883 
three sets of plans had to be prepared in 
succession; and what with the continual altera- 
tions in the programme of the special com- 
mittee entrusted with the supervision of the 
building, and the architect’s own modifica- 
tions, the design eventually approved by the 
authorities prior to laying the foundation- 
stone varied very materially from the pre- 
miated design. The foundation-stone was 
laid in June, 1884, and the works were 
commenced, but finality as to the design 
had even then by no means been attained. 
The architect was continually harassed by 
new requirements, and the want of a strong 
and decided policy in the Committee was 
much felt. Herr Wallot was further ham- 
pered by a contradictory desire, on the part 
of this Committee, to retain as much as 
possible of the elevations shown in the 
premiated design, in spite of the radical 
alterations demanded in the plan and 
arrangement. Among these were the lower- 
ing of the Council Chamber floor by about 
Io ft., and the change in the position of the 
cupola from the centre, over the Council 
Chamber, to a front position. Various dis- 
crepancies between plan and exterior design 


* The precise position of these panels will be seen in the 
detail elevation of the central portico already referred to, 
published among our illustrations of 1894. 


originality and interest. 


were thus produced, for which the architect 
is not responsible. The plan, for instance, 
shows the piers provided and partly carried 
out for the cupola over the Council Chamber, 
which was subsequently condemned. The 
minutes of the committee in charge of the 
erection form amusing reading, or would do 
so if the spectacle of dilettante incompetence 
and want of purpose which they display 
were not rather a sorry one. The moral 
of the whole is—do rot interfere with your 
architect. 

All these circumstances should be borne 
in mind in forming an opinion on the archi- 
tectural success or failure of the building. 
We fear there is little probability that it will 
be much admired in this country; and in 
regard to one feature, the central cupola, 
with its ugly lines of roof and its lantern 
resting on iron and glass, we have already 
expressed our opinion that it is probably the 
worst central feature erected over any 
national Government palace in the world. 
The fact that the position of the cupola on 
plan was altered after the building was com- 
menced cannot be held as accounting for or 
excusing this unhappy superstructure. The 
plan shows piers of sufficient mass to have 
carried something better than this. But 
in regard to the remainder of the design, 
English architects who find themselves little 
in sympathy with it must remember the 
character of the nation for which it is 
erected. Except as regards music and the 
mounting of plays and operas, the Germans 
of the modern era can hardly be said to be 
an artistic people. But they are a strong, 
resolute, and practical nation, and -still 
influenced by the recent memory of a great 
conquest. And there is something in the 
style of their Palace of Parliament which not 
inaptly reflects and expresses these charac- 
teristics, The absolute and almost defiant 
symmetry of the plan of the building, with 
its spacious columned halls opening right 
and left from the great octagon entrance- 
hall, carries an assertion of power and display 
with it. The solid treatment of the lateral 
portions of the front, between the portico and 
the angle wings, with the applied columns 
so completely a portion of the wall, and the 
heavy stringcourse under the windows cut 
off against them, has a fine effect; and the 
design of the open story over the angle 
pavilions, useless as it is, has a certain 
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bravura and “swagger” about the sculp- 
tural decorations strikes English eyes as 
coarse, but it is at all events not deficient 
in vigour, and it is in harmony with 
the traditions of German decorative art. 
The building would not suit us, still less 
would it suit the French, but it expresses the 
German character, as a national building 
should; indeed, the contrast between the 
Berlin building and the Paris Hotel de Ville 
would be not a bad emblem of the difference 
in character of the two nations. And there 
are fine and effective portions of the interior 
which we have not yet been able to illustrate, 
but which would probably command general 
admiration. If the upper portion of the 
cupola were rebuilt on better lines, the 
building would be an adequate representative 
one for the German nation. Perhaps it is 
not too late to hope that this improvement 
might still be effected. 
tt 
ALPHABETS: FROM AN ARTISTIC 
POINT OF VIEW. 


HE perception that the design and 
#| placing of letters is not a mere 
| matter of convenience of reading, 
fata) but includes also an element of 
artistic effect, has been quite recently 
revived among us, after lying dormant 
for more than a century. The produc- 
tion of a book on alphabets,* giving an 
outline of their history and development, but 
treating them also with special reference to 
the question of design, comes, therefore, at 
an opportune moment. 

In the present day we have mainly to 
consider the question of printed letters, 
except in regard to lettering which forms a 
portion of a drawing, and is executed by the 
artist. Of late years, as everyone must have 
observed, it has become a common practice 
with those who make sketches of architecture 
(more especially) for publication as illustra- 
tions, to incorporate the title with the drawing, 
as a portion of it, to be reproduced along with 
it. It is not surprising that it is with archi- 
tectural draughtsmen and sketchers more 
particularly that this practice has obtained, 
as they have a keener eye for decorative 
effect than many other classes of artists, and 
prefer to render their title a decorative 
addifion to the drawing, ratner than leave it 
to receive the printer’s “line” as an excres- 
cence beneath it. No one has done better 
in this way than Mr. Herbert Railton, whose 
titles to his sketches are admirably pic- 
turesque, and have received the compliment 
of a considerable amount of imitation. The 
subject of artistic style in ordinary hand- 
writing is not without its interest, though 
owing to the hurry in which correspondence 
in the present day has to be carried on there 
is little opportunity for attending to style in 
handwriting ; legibility is all that can be 
attained, and more than many correspondents 
even aim at; while the increasing use of the 
typewriter, with its ugly mechanically-formed 
letters, is more and more tending to deprive 
correspondence of its individuality of 
character. 

But in the days before printing, when 
writing was carried on slowly and delibe- 
rately, and for several centuries, during the 
Medizeval period, was used mainly for the 
transcribing of books and the drawing out of 
official documents, such as charters and 
deeds of gift, the style and formation of the 
letters was evidently as important a con- 
sideration as it ever was in the best days of 
printing, and’ some forms of printed letters 
have been directly derived from forms pre- 
viously used in manuscript. 

Mr. Strange’s treatment of the subject, 
therefore, commences, naturally, with manu- 
script alphabets, though the very first ex- 
ample he gives, not from manuscript but 
from Roman capitals carved in stone (fig. 1),t 

* «* Alphabets : a Handbook of Lettering, with Historical, 
Critical, «and Practical Descriptions.’” By Edward F. 
Strange. Londonand New York: George Bell & Sons. 1895. 

tT The examples given in this article are reproduced from 
Mr. Strange’s pages, but nearly all of them in considerably 
reduced size, being given here mainly in explanation of our 
oor eu In the book itself they will be found on a larger 














is remarkable as showing how completely 
the Romans settled for all the succeeding 
centuries the main form of capital letters. 
This alphabet, as the author observes, 
is the ideal one for inscriptions on 


tok im 
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Fig. 1.—Roman Capitals carved in stone. 


stone on a grand scale, and is a charac- 
teristic monument of the Roman nation. 
Cut inscriptions, however, are one thing, 
and written inscriptions another, and com- 
paratively early in the Christian era we 
see how the freedom of line available with, 
and even suggested by, the use of the pen in 
one form or another, began to show itself in 
the increased licence taken in the forming of 
ietters, the temptation to indulge a kind of 
draughtsman-like flourish and @andon in 
the treatment of the extremities of letters, 
and to seek picturesque effect in carrying 
certain letters above or below the general 
line of writing. This latter habit reached an 
inconvenient, and even ludicrous, excess in 
the official writing of the early Medizeval 
period ; many of our readers have probably 
noted the exaggerated form of this style of 
writing in some of the Medizeval documents 
which are to be seen by every visitor in the 
cases in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum. Mr. Strange gives one specimen 
of this type of writing, “écriture diplo- 
matique,” from a MS. of the date A.D. 1119, 
though the extension of the letters upward 
and downward is by no means so abnormally 
developed as in other examples of later date. 
On the other hand, there has been a great 
amount of writing produced, in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era especially, 
which is almost as neat, regular, and finished 
as print; Mr. Strange gives a beautiful 
example from a Sallust of the seventh 
century. 

In these and other ancient examples it is 
remarkable how evidently the scribe was 
possessed by the idea of giving his page a 
decorative effect, a consideration which 
seems in fact to have often quite taken 
precedence of any desire to render it easily 
legible. A typical example in this sense is 
that of the Lombardic writing from a MS. of 
the thirteenth century (fig. 2), at the monastery 


. 





Fig. 2.—Lombardic Writing: thirteenth 
century. 


of La Cava. This is unquestionably decorative 
in effect, and has a fine bold character, but 





it is certainly not very legible writing. And 
perhaps in the maintenance of this kind of 
decorative conventional hand we may find 
one explanation of the illiterate character 
attributed to many great men in the early 
and middle centuries of the Christian era. 
Writing was then a special profession, and it 
was obviously not to the interest of the pro- 
fessional scribe to make the matter easy to 
outsiders, any more than it is to the interest 
of lawyers to draw up legal documents in 
ordinary vernacular English, or of doctors to 
write prescriptions in intelligible language, 
In each of the cases there has been a pro- 
fessional “mystery” to keep up; the 
Medizval scribe had every inducement not 
to write so that everyone could either 
imitate or understand his writing; and that 
Charlemagne could not write his name was. 
perhaps, for the age, no more evidence of 
want of learning than for a modern sovereign 
to be unable to draw up a conveyance in 
proper legal phraseology. 

Coming to the age of printing, we find in 
the early block type a striking similarity with 
some of the penmanship which preceded it ; 
and when we come to the great era of the six- 
teenth century the author tells us that the 
“italic ” form of type, which has played suck 
a large part in printing ever since it was 
introduced, is credibly reported to have been 
evolved by its author, Francesco de Bologna, 
from an imitation of the handwriting of 
Petrarch. No one who has studied any 
examples of the noble and beautiful hand- 
writing used by some of the great Italian 
artists and men of letters of the Renaissance 
period, will have any difficulty in believing 
in this origin of the “italic ” type, which had 
the advantage of combining the regularity of 
print with the appearance of the free curves 
of handwriting. Weare so accustomed in 
modern days to regard italics as a special 
form of type to emphasise or set apart a 
special sentence, that many who are not 
familiar with ‘olde bookis” probably hardly 
realise that this was at one time an accepted 
form of type for some of the most carefully 
produced editions of the Latin classics. 
There have been some attempts to revive it 
recently, as in Mr. Saintsbury’s preface to 
the charming illustrated edition of ‘“ Pride 
and Prejudice,” published by Mr. George 
Allen, but we doubt if modern readers will 
take to it. However pleasing it may look on 
the page, as to general effect, it is certainly 
far less easy and agreeable to the eyes, for 
continuous reading, than Roman type. 

In fact, we may take it that Roman type, 
in one modification or another, is fixed as the 
type of modern books. The blackletter type 
has long been such a curse to German 
literature, that it is a wonder that it has not 
been exterminated long since. We must 
refer the reader to Mr. Strange’s pages for a 
study of the various forms of lettering which 
have been used and abandoned since the 
Renaissance. It is sufficient here to say 
that the most usual form of type of the nine- 
teenth century has of late been almost 
universally condemned by those who have 
made a special study of the subject. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Strange, we owe our modern form 
of type more especially to the influence of 
Bodoni, who, however, was not a born nine- 
teenth century man, but lived into the 
present century, and his manual of specimens 
was published by his widow in 1818. The 
author gives some specimens of his type, 
and contrasts it with specimens of the 
eighteenth-century types of Caslon and 
Wilson. There is, perhaps, a _ little 
exaggeration both in the condemnation of 
the Bodoni type and the praise of the 
eighteenth century specimens, and allowance 
must be made for a certain interest of 
archeological sentiment attaching to the 
eighteenth century forms. Bodoni’s type 
has the merit of high finish and very legible 
quality, whereas some of the Caslon speci- 
mens rather want finish, though for legible 
quality they are excellent. The distinction 
is that the finish of the Bodoni type is 
mechanical finish and wants character; 
moreover, the thin lines of the letters are so 
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important point to be noted in this lettering 
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thin as to take away from the solidity of 
appearance of the letter, and, in fact, actually 
to weaken it; while this attenuation of the 
thinner lines also prevents the page from 
presenting so even a distribution of black 
and white as is shown by the eighteenth- 
century forms of type. Mr. Strange points 
out another source of the poor and mechani- 
cal effect of Bodoni’s style of letter, in the 
fact that he reduced to the smallest pro- 
ortion the gradated portion of the curves. 
Two lines in Caslon and Bodoni type may 
be compared here (figs. 3, 4); as every one 


Quoufque tandem 
abutere Catilina, p 
Quoufgue tandem a- 
butere, Catihna, pa- 


Fig. 3.—Caslon Type: 1766. 

Quousque tandem a- 
butére, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor 
istetuus eludet? quem 


ad finem SESE effrena- 


Fig. 4.—Bodoni Type: present century. 


who has attended to the subject knows, the 
effect of a differing design on the type is 
often not fully appreciable until a whole 
page of the two is compared.* Part of the 
character of the Caslon specimen, it will be 
seen on close examination, arises from the 
oblique terminations of the extremities of 
the shanks of letters (see the first strokes of 
the n and m, and the top of the b and d 
shanks, for instance). This is aiso a charac- 
teristic of the beautiful fount of Roman type 
which Mr. Morris has designed for his work 
at the Kelmscott Press, and which for legible 
character combined with we!l-balanced effect 
on the page seems quite perfect, and is 
superior to the Caslon specimens. Mr. 
Morris designs the loop of the small e 
with an oblique closing line also, which con- 
tributes very much to the consistency of 
character of the type. 

It may be observed that the want of bold- 
ness and character in design which Mr. 
Strange justly complains of in the Bodoni 
capitals, is to some extent a defect of 
the Roman carved alphabet above quoted 
(fig. 1), as will be readily perceived on 
comparing it with the letters given by 
Mr. Strange (fig. 5) from the tomb of 
the Emperor Henry VII. (Italian fourteenth 
century), For plain letters there could 
hardly be more finely designed capitals 
than these, which can be studied on a much 
larger scale on Mr. Strange’s page. One 


is the'freehand character of the design, 
which does not appear to be reducible to, or 
derived from, geometrical curves. Mr. Strange 
speaks quite rightly, in one passage in his 
book, in favour of this freehand designing of 
letters, and observes that letters geometrically 
formed from portions of circles are seldom 
interesting or satisfactory in character, 
though he does give one specimen of a fine 
black-letter alphabet of Albert Diirer’s in 
which the letters, as shown in a construction 
diagram, are all reducible to collocations of 
Small squares. It may be questioned 


0 BE a oe eee hee ata 


* To many persons, we believe, it is not appreciable even 
then. The type of this journal was changed one day four 
or five years ago, from the type of the usual modern class 
—the Bodoni class—to the one more in the eighteenth- 
century style which we have since used. But we never had 
any evidence, at all events, that a single reader had noticed 


however whether the result might not have | form of the letter P in this alphabet is 
been just as good if the construction fail | canteen To the horrible class of 
been less formal, though the formality | things called “fancy lettering” Mr, Strange 

‘naturally devotes little attention, beyond 
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Fig. 6.—Anglo Saxon: seventh century. 
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giving a few of the worst forms to show 
what descents can be made in this direction ; 
but we are surprised to observe that, while 
| evincing a righteous horror of these, he can 
| Speak in such admiring terms of what he 
| calls the “ very beautiful alphabets of ribbon- 
letters ” of the sixteenth century; German, 
‘of course; no other country, let us hope, 
would have been guilty of them. We should 
'callthem detestable. Is it merely because 
they are old that Mr. Strange feels a tender- 
ness for them, and wastes two pages of illus- 
| trations on them ? 
| The arrangement of lettering as well as 
|the form of type is now receiving a good 
deal of revived attention from artists and 
artistic writers. It is a common thing now 
to find the arrangement of lettering on a 
title-page, for instance, instead of being left 
to the routine of the printer and his long and 
short lines, made a special study in regard 
to its arrangement on the page, especially in 
books on subjects connected with decorative 
art of any kind. In some of these cases the 
taste is somewhat too obviously archzo- 
| logical—an imitation of an old style of title- 
|page; but there is plenty of room for design 
in such work without dropping into mere 
|archaism. One of the sources of effect and 
|character, especially in the use of the 
| Renaissance form of Roman lettering, lies in 
the treatment of single letters in a special 
manner, following some suggestion arising 
out of their general form, or in the linking 
of letters or placing one within another, 
|As Mr. Strange observes, this kind of fancy 
should be sparingly indulged, but within 
perhaps gives a specially architectural Proper limits it is a source of a good deal of 
character to the lettering, when used on a Characteristic effect. An example given by 
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take an interest in the artistic aspect of 
hig. 7.—Nomano-British Lead-Stamp. 
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Fig. 5.—Cafitals: Italian, fourteenth century. 


lettering, the preference is for the Renais- 
sance form of Roman letters such as are 
illustrated in fig. 5 ; nor could a finer model 
be found. It is a form of letter at once 
artistic and legible, and is far superior in 
refinement of taste to any of the forms of 
‘black letter” which were not long agoso Mr. Strange (fig. 7) from a stamped in- 
much in fashion for ornamental titles and scription on a Romano-British pig ot 
inscriptions. There is plenty 
of room, however, for variety 
of taste and fancy in designing 
letters in this general style, but 
without a slavish adherence to 
precedent. It appears that 
the Americans have already 
made some very good and 
successful experiments in 
variations of alphabets mainly 
founded on Renaissance forms, 
of which several are given in 
Mr. Strange’s book, and are 
worth attention. A form of 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet of the 
seventh century (fig. 6), 
though some of the letters 
would be too archaic and 
enigmatical for modern use, 
affords a fine suggestion for 
cases in which, for a special 
architectural and decorative 
effect, a very square, simple, 
and monumental form of letter 
is wanted. The forms of the 
N and Q are noteworthy, and 
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the occurrence of the Greek Fig, 8.— Handwriting Stanish, 1570. 
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lead, is interesting as showing the pic- 
turesque effect of this kind of device in a 
case in which it was evidently not used for 
any zsthetic reason, but merely for the sake 
of compression. The maker of this inscrip- 
tion found, as modern designers of inscrip- 
tions often find, that L and T are very 
suggestive letters to play with a little. Any 
device of this kind should always appear, 
however, to emphasise some natural charac- 
teristic of a letter; the vertical character of 
T, the long horizontal limb of L, the tail of 
R or Q, &c. In the case of written titles 
on drawings, the artist still has the oppor- 
tunity of exercising character in pure pen- 
manship, for which he will find many 
suggestive hints in Mr. Strange’s pages, 
always remembering that the character of 
the writing instrument used must determine, 
to some extent, the character of the writing. 
Both Italian and Spanish manuscripts are 
rich in suggestions for the study of artistic 
handwriting. The Spanish forms are less 
known than the Italian, and we reproduce 
(fig. 8) a portion of an example of beautiful 
Spanish writing by Lucas of Madrid (late 
sixteenth century), an example of what is 
called the “redondilla” hand, and is a model 
of clear and clean design in hand-writing. 

There is far more both in the way of in- 
formation and examples in Mr. Strange’s 
book than we have been able to indicate; in 
fact, there is not a superfluous page in it 
(except the ribbon-letters), and it would be 
difficult to find a book of under 300 pages 
with more information compressed into it. 
There is a great deal in it to suggest thought 
and new ideas on the subject of which it 
treats, and the turning over the numerous 
examples engraved on its pages is in itself 
a training to the eye in the appreciation of 
varieties of letter-form.. A list of books of 
reference on manuscripts, painting, collec- 
tions of alphabets, &c., is added at the end 
of the book. 


4.4 
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NOTES. 

ae HE important paper read by General 
’ Pa Annenkoff at the International 
a fy} Geographical Congress, though a 

little out of the direct line of 
subject for such a Congress, merits every 
attention. The main point of it was, the 
importance of taking a world-wide survey of 
the conditions of food-produce and labour. 
He showed by statistics how unequal was 
the supply and the consumption of food in 
various countries. What was required was 
to produce, with the least possible loss of 
human strength, the greatest possible sum 
of the produce most necessary to the com- 
forts of all. In order to do this, he said, it 
was necessary to explore and study new 
countries with a view of obtaining the 
greatest amount of produce at the lowest 
possible prices, by selecting what would be 
the most advantageous productions to send to 
countries where the inhabitants had the means 
of producing things of greater value. Both 
countries, the one providing and the one 
importing, must be provided for on equal 
conditions of cheap rates; and that, he sug- 
gested, was the end to which the efforts of 
geographical societies should be directed in 
our day. It would have been more correct 
‘to say, “‘one of the ends;” but at all events, 
this is a new and practical application of the 
extension of geographical knowledge. Every- 
thing seems to be tendimg in the present day 
towards a generalisation of work and statistics 
for the world at large. We are probably 
‘within measureable distance of the adoption 
ot a “ world-time,” when an immense amount 
of inconvenience will be saved by the aboli- 
tion of local time and the unification of clock- 
time for all latitudes. Nothing but the concur- 
rence of all the civilised Governments is 
required to effect this—or the concurrence of 
all the great States, for the lesser ones will 
be under the necessity of following them. 
Another evidence of this generalising ten- 
dency is to be seen in the resolution of the 
Geographical Congress in favour of the pro- 
duction of a world map to the scale of 















I—1,000,000, to be available equally by all 
countries. The Congress has made two 
important steps towards the accomplish- 
ment of this object, by agreeing on the 
acceptance of the Greenwich meridian, 
and on the métre as the unit of measure- 
ment. The question of language to be 
adopted is a more difficult one, and is 
to be reported on to the next Congress at 
Berlin. We should expect that for all merely 
descriptive matter the French language 
would be agreed upon, as the most general 
language of intercommunication among 
educated people of different nations; but in 
regard to the naming of places we should 
suggest that the most rational and logical 
system would be to write the names as they 
are written in the country to which they 
belong. We should then fix the names of 
towns finally, and get rid of the anomaly of 
a city being called ‘‘London” in one lan- 
guage and “Londres” in another, ‘ K6ln” 
in one country and “Cologne” in another, 
and so on. This assimilation of names 
would be a great convenience, and it seems 
fair to assume that each country has a right 
to dictate the spelling of the names of its 
own cities. Besides which, each country 
would be much more ready to adopt the map 
if it found its own cities and places spelt in 
its own traditional manner. 





E are glad, of course, to see that 
various gentlemen who feel an 
enlightened interest in Greek archzology 
are promising subscriptions to the British 
School at Athens for five years to come, or 
have given liberal donations; all honour to 
them ; but this is only a half measure. What 
we want is to see the British School at 
Athens endowed by the British Government ; 
and that moreover is what it is the moral 
duty of the Government to do. No one who 
cares for seeing the place of England in 
archeological investigation honourably main- 
tained can be satisfied with anything short 
of that. 





HE next Trades’ Union Congress will 
meet under peculiar and novel circum- 
stances, for some very familiar and by no 
means unimportant delegates will be missing. 
Following the example of their Durham 
neighbours, the miners of Northumberland 
have decided not to send representatives to 
the forthcoming Congress. The northern 
miners are outspoken men, and have given 
their reasons for taking this step with 
characteristic frankness. They are not 
unwilling to fall in line with their fellow- 
workers for useful, practical purposes; but 
they regard tue Congress as being, at 
the present time, a mere instrument in 
the hands of extreme, unpractical Socialists. 
This is a serious blow to the latter, 
coming, as it does, just as they have 
experienced such a rebuff at the polls, We 
are not aware of any further secessions from 
the Trades Union Congress, but it would not 
be surprising were other bodies to take up a 
similar attitude to that of the miners of the 
north. Looking back at past gatherings, it 
is patent enough to outsiders that the bulk 
of the proceedings is simply so much time 
wasted in vain, wild talk, and in passing 
barren and impracticable resolutions. This 
is beginning to be recognised from within, 





HE question raised in the action of the 
Wandsworth Board of Works v, the 
County of London and Brush Electric 
Lighting Company is one of considerable 
importance to public authorities and electric 
lighting companies. It was whether, under 
the terms of the provisional order which 
authorised the placing of ‘‘ boxes” under the 
streets for certain purposes, the defendants 
were at liberty to construct chambers of 
considerable size under the streets of the 
plaintiffs’ district. When electric lighting 
first came in it was the universal custom 
to have separate transformers, and there- 
fore separate transformer-chambers, for 





each house. It is now found far more 
economical to have what are called trans- 
former sub-stations—z.e., to have several 
transformers together at particular points, 
and to supply the energy by means 
of these, at a lower pressure, to all 
houses within a radius of about 200 yards, 
The size of the transformer-chambers which 
the defendants claim the right to put under 
the public streets was 10 ft. 3 in. deep, 
7 ft. 6 in. long, by 5 ft. 6 in. wide, the use 
of chambers of this size having been sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade. The objection 
of the Wandsworth Board of Works was that 
the Board of Trade, in sanctioning these 
chambers, had authorised something which, 
according to the terms of the Parliamentary 
order, the defendants were not entitled to use, 
On Saturday last Mr. Justice Stirling gave 
judgment, coming to the conclusion that the 
transformer chambers were “boxes” under 
the meaning of the Act, and that the Board 
of Trade had not gone beyond their power 
in sanctioning them. The action was accord- 
ingly dismissed, with costs. It is obvious 
that the taking up of these large spaces 
underneath the street is a very serious 
matter. The Board of Trade will have 
plenty to do in reconciling conflicting 
interests, as these transformer chambers 
will often be extremely inconvenient 
for many public purposes, The public will 
not be very easily satisfied as to their safety, 
the many accidents last winter due to explo- 
sions of coal-gas in street-boxes having 
naturally made them careful. It will also 
impose on the London County Council a 
greatly-increased obligation in the way of 
supervision, with a corresponding increase of 
cost to the ratepayers. To set off against 
these drawbacks, tle permission to make 
these chambers will be a great boon to 
electric-lighting companies, and will en- 
courage them to extend their sphere of 
operations to poorer districts with a reason- 
able expectation of profit. 





HE case of Wood v. the London County 
Council, heard before Mr. Justice 
Grantham and Mr. Justice Lawrence, 
appears to settle a point of some importance 
in regard to carriage-ways for access to a 
block of houses in flats, built as a quadrangle 
with a courtyard opening from the street. 
The appellant had been convicted beforea 
magistrate for an infringement of Section7 
of the London Building Act, 1894, in “ laying 
out a street for carriage traffic” without having 
obtained the sanction of the London County 
Council, The judges reversed the magistrate’s 
decision. The appellant had built mansions 
round a quadrangle on a site formerly occu- 
pied by buildings, and proposed to leave a 
lawn with a carriage-way round it, wide 
enough for carriages and cabs brought there 
by the tenants of the mansions. The entrance 
was closed by gates, and the whole thing, 
the learned judges said, ‘“ was as private as 
could be.” The court had not’been asked to 
define the word “ street,” and did not attempt 
it. But it decided that this was not a “ street.” 
We entirely concur in the decision, though 
we think the County Council was justified in 
bringing the original action in order to test 
the point. 





HE Medical Officer of Health of 
Lowestoft, in his last annual report, 
expresses the opinion that the sewer ventila- 
tion by open manholes bore a_ casual 
relationship to the increase in diphtheria 
throughout the country; we presume this 
latter phrase means the neighbourhood of 
Lowestoft. At all events, the Local Sanitary 
Authority has ordered that every surface 
ventilator within fifty yards of a ventilating: 
shaft, and also any within fifty -yards of any 
public or large private school, shall be closed; 
and that the remaining surface ventilators 
should be closed in succession as soon as 4 
ventilating-shaft should have been erected 
within fifty yards of them. If the erection of 
ventilating-shafts at Lowestoft is progressing 
the Medical Officer will in his next Repot 
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be in a position to give us some information 
as to the effect of this change on the 
prevalence of diphtheria in the town. The 
flushing of the sewers with sea-water, which 
at a seaside place can be had for the 
pumping, is strongly recommended, the 
Medical Officer urging that there is “no 
better fluid for the purpose.” 





HE Annual Report of the Carpenters’ 
Company, for 1895, states that the 
examinations at the Stratford Institute have 
been very Satisfactory in their results, the 
grant from the Science and Art Department 
being considerably larger than in the previous 
year. Referring to the series of popular 
lectures given during the past year, regret is 
expressed that more members “of the 
Livery” do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity of attending these lectures. The 
report concludes as follows :— 

‘‘The Court feel sure that the large amount of 
educational work they are carrying out will be of 
immense advantage to the Company in the event 
of any further inquiry as to the funds of the City 
Guilds, and connected as we now are with other 
Companies at Titchfield-street, they believe that a 
permanent bond of union has been established, and 
will be able to show that an amount of useful work 
is being accomplished far beyond the ideas of those 
who are disposed to question the desirability of the 
continued existence of the Companies,’ 





“granary of Skye,” it contains the largest 
continuous tract of arable land in that island. 
With a seaboard of about thirty-five miles, 
its rugged coast presents many fine specimens 
of basaltic formation, especially south of the 
dismantled Duntulm Castle—a_ stronghold 
of the clan Donald, built in the twelfth 
century over a ruined Viking fort—and 
around Loch Staffin, near Quiraing, whose 
verdant plateau of singular beauty lies 
within a ring of columnar masses of basalt 
rock, rising in lofty and forthe most part 
inaccessible peaks. Scattered about are 
numerous Culdee cells, and ancient earth- 
works ; on Fladdachuain island is the site 
of a Druidical temple. At the estate’s south- 
western corner is Kingsburgh, on the shore 
of Loch Snizort; the road goes northwards 
to Uig, thence to Monkstadt, and so on 
to Kilmuir Kirk, between which and Aird 
Point is the wave-beaten head of Duntulm. 
At Kilbride, close by Monkstadt and Kilmuir 
Kirk, Charles Edward (disguised as “ Betty 
Burke”), Flora MacDonald, more correctly 
Fhionnaghail MacDhomhnuiil, and Neil 
MacEachainn landed, Saturday afternoon, 
June 28, 1746, after their perilous voyage of 
fifteen hours in an open boat across Little 
Minch, from Rossinish, in Benbecula of the 
| Western Isles, where, whilst visiting Nunton, 
'the Clanranalds’ seat, she, on the previous 
|day, had first met the Prince. Flora’s 
| grave had been for long unmarked when 





ne lately established their school | in 1871 was set up a new memorial in shape 
in the new premises, Barnard’s Inn,/0f a monolithic Iona cross, carved from 
the Mercers’ Company seek tenders, on lease | Kemnay granite by Mr. D. Forsyth, after Mr. 


for eighty years, for the building site of their) Alexander Ross’s designs—both being of 


old school premises, in College Hill. Those 
premises, having an area of 4,900 ft. super., 
stand on the site of Whittington’s Alms- 
houses—next to St. Michael’s Paternoster 
(Tower) Royal Church—which were pulled 
down for the then new school buildings, 
erected in 1808 after George Smith’s designs; | 
the almshouses being rebuilt at Highgate. | 
The Mercers’ School has seen many removals | 
during the past 500 years. In the middle of | 
the fifteenth-century it was held at St. | 
Thomas of Acon’s Hospital, in Cheapside, 
founded by Thomas Becket’s sister, which, 
at the Dissolution, was acquired by the 
Company for their hall and chapel. The 
school was next taken to St. Mary Cole-| 
church, and thence, after the Great Fire, 
to the west side of Old Jewry, 





the boys migrated to Budge-row, and_| 
thence, after seventeen years, to Red Lion- 
court, Watling-street. There they remained 
until the opening of the new buildings on 
College Hill. Bishop Wren, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and Dr. Colet had their education 
at this school. College Hill and College- 
Street (antigué Elbow-lane) are so-named 
from the fact that Whittington’s executors, as 
he had directed, completed his project of re- 
building St. Michael’s church as a college, 
dedicated to the: Holy Ghost and the Virgin, 
for a master, four fellows, conducts, and 
choristers; and of founding a hospital (“God's 
house”) as an almshouse for thirteen poor 
men. He was buried in that church three 
times; his remains being disturbed in the 
reign of Edward VI. through the cupidity of 
the incumbent, who fancied that riches had 
been placed in the tomb, and again in Queen 
Mary’s reign. On the monument his name 
had been inscribed as “ Richardus Albificans 
Villam.” The school is believed to have 
been established circa 1456 by John Niel, 
Master of the Cheapside Hospital: some 
claim for it a foundation coeval with that of 
the hospital itself. 





EXT autumn will be offered for sale the 
territorial domain of Kilmuir, in the 

north of Skye, a property wherein are 
Situated Monkstadt, Kingsburgh, St. Co- 
lumba’s Loch, Kilbride, Floddigarry, and 
other places that form the scene of Flora 
MacDonald’s heroic story, and of nearly all 
€r married life, as well as of her grave. 
ilmuir covers 46,000 acres of the northern 
Portion of Trotternish, .Known as the 





Inverness. The cross, 28 ft. high, and stand- 
ing 300 ft. above the sea, was afterwards 
overthrown and broken by a storm, but was, 
in a measure, restored. 





J 7) NDER the title of ‘‘A New System of 

Public Baths” Mr. Kane, the Super- 
intendent of Public Baths to the County 
Council ot Newport, Monmouthshire, sends 
us what can hardly be called a book, but a 
small pamphlet of suggestions,* in regard to 
an improved method of providing cheap 
baths for those who require them mainly for 
cleansing purposes, The author regards the 


|usual form of slipper-bath as wasteful of 


water and (as generally used by the poorer 
classes) inefficient for cleansing purposes. 
Moreover, with its closed door, it is dan- 
gerous for persons liable to fits or who 
may go to sleep in the bath. Mr. Kane 
proposes a plan by which bathers who come 
mainly for cleansing purposes should have a 
range of undressing-rooms, with doors at 
each end, whence on one side the bather 
would go to a warmed waiting-room, thence 
to a room where he would be scrubbed by 
an attendant, as in a Turkish bath, thence 
to a towelling-room, and back to his dressing- 
room by the opposite door from which he left 
it. The author calculates that one attendant 
could wash eight people with forty gallons 
of water during the half-hour in which one 
slipper-bath customer was employing forty 
gallons to himself—inefficiently, according to 
the author, who asserts that no man can 
thoroughly wash his own back and shoulders; 
rather a serious statement, considering the 
large number of men who cannot afford 
to keep male attendants; but we deny 
the assertion. Providence, or Nature, 
took care to provide that the hands could 
reach every part of the body. As to the 
main question, however, we have no doubt 
that Mr. Kane is right, and that people whose 
avocations lead them into dirty work could 
get at least as thoroughly cleansed in the 
way he suggests, at a great economy of time 
and water. But we fear there would be a 
great amount of prejudice to be got over 
before it would be much used, If any trial 
is made of it on a large scale, we should be 
glad to hear the result. 





HE Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association 
shows a good record of work. The list of 





* Published by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


papers read and lectures delivered covers a 
considerable variety of important subjects, 
including ‘ Byzantine Architecture” (Mr. 
Allan Graham), “ Planning of Public Baths ” 
(Mr. John Fairweather), ‘Planning of Country 
Houses” (Mr. Wm. Fraser), ‘Art Metal 
Work” (Mr, George Adam), “ Egyptian Art ” 
(Mr. James Chalmers), and a good many 
others on equally interesting and important 
subjects. The visits have been more numerous 
than before, and have been well attended. 
In September of last year a memorial was 





addressed to the Town Council relative to 
the proposed removal or setting back of the 
Tron Steeple, and. praying that this notable 
piece of city architecture be left as at present. 
The memorial was laid before the Council, 
with the result that for the present at least 
the Improvement Trust has abandoned the 
idea. In the same month the attention ot 
the Association was drawn by a member to 
the state of repairs in progress at the 
Cathedral. A committee, consisting of the 
Hon. President, President, Vice-President, 
and Mr. C. E. Whitelaw, was appointed to 
investigate, and to take such action as might 
be thought desirable. In consequence of the 
report of the committee, it was decided to 
communicate with Mr. W. W. Robertson, of 
Her Majesty's Office of Works, but in the 
first instance to call the attention of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, as the senior 
Architectural Society in the city, to the 
matter. Memorials were forwarded by both 
societies urging the desirability of not inter- 
fering with the internal stone work farther 
than might be absolutely necessary. Replies 
were received sufficient to remove any appre- 
hension regarding the character of the repairs, 
but the committee has been continued in 
office to act as a vigilance committee. The 
most noteworthy event of the work of the 
Session has been the successful arrangement 
of a scheme of co-operation with the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects for the acquirement of 
premises to be jointly occupied by the two 
societies. Early in the session the terms 
were made known of a competition for a 
Travelling Studentship of the value of ten 
guineas, open to all architectural students in 
and around Glasgow under the age of twenty- 
five. The prize isthe joint gitt of the Hon. 
President, President, and the Association. 
The subject set was a Village Institute, to be 
placed in an open site. Six sets were 
received in competition, and Mr, George 
Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., was declared the success- 
ful competitor. According to the conditions 
imposed, a tour of not less than a fortnight’s 
duration must be taken out of Scotland. 
Volume iv. of the Sketch Book has unfortu- 
nately not been a financial success, and 
notwithstanding the efforts of those in charge 
to increase the demand for it, about 100 
copies still remainon hand. The committee, 
therefore, do not feel justified in commencing 
to collect material for vol. v. until they are 
confident of more hearty support. It is to 
be hoped that they will obtain this, for as 
far as it has gone, the Glasgow Architectural 
Association Sketch Book forms a very good 
collection of work. 





\ TE stated, under the head of “ Compe- 

titions,” last week that the second- 
placed design in the competition for the 
Durham County Council buildings had been 
chosen to be carried out instead of the first 
premiated one, on the ostensible ground of 
economy. There appears, however, to be 
more to come out about this business, which 
has a very suspicious appearance. We hear, 
on good authority, that the assessor did of 
place the design of Messrs. Barnes and 
Coates second ; his report has been kept 
private by the Council; the architects 
are local men, and a connexion of one 
of them is an Alderman. All this looks 
very like a repetition of the old and 
often-acted discreditable story of competi- 
tions for small municipalities. Messrs. 
Cooksey and Cox, to whose design the 
assessor unquestionably did award the first 
premium, have not even had official com- 
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munication from the Council on the subject, 
but have simply been thrown over without 
explanation. A memorial is to be addressed 
to the Durham County Council on the 
subject, from some of the other competitors. 


—— 


THE NEW GRAVING-DOCK AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE maritime trade of Southampton has so 
greatly increased of late years that additional 
facilities for the accommodation of the larger 
vessels which now frequent this important port were » 
almost essential if its prosperity was to be main- 
tained. No other town ia the United Kingdom has 
shown more energy in securing a fair share of the 
trade of this country, and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with the natural advantages which it 
possesses, and the eaterprising policy of the 
directors of the London and South Western Rail- 
way, who are, in a large measure, responsible for 
the progress that has been made in this direction, 
now causes Southampton to be recognised as the 
first port on the South Coast. 

Soon after the purchase of the docks by the 
above railway, which property, it would appear 
up to that time had never been remunerative, it 
was announced that the Inman line of ships 
would henceforth come to Southampton instead 
of Liverpool, which they had previously made 
their head-quarters, and this to a large extent 
compensated for the serious loss the port had | 
sustained when the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company decided to transfer the whole of their 
extensive trade to the Thames. | 

Directly the purchase was effected, the new | 
owners of the docks commenced to make such 
alterations and improvements as would secure 
additional trade, by dredging the channel so that 
the largest ships could enter the Empress Dock 
even at the lowest spring tides, and by procuring ! 
from the town authorities a large expanse of land 
for the construction of the graving-dock which 
has just been completed, and which was 
opened by the Prince of Wales last Saturday. 
By affording such efficient accommodation, 
various large shipping owners have been induced 
to send their vessels to this port in preference to 
others, and so great have been the facilities offered 
that it is not surprising to learn that the trade 
during the last few years has materially increased. 
Formerly, when ships were built to suit the 
existing dock accommodation that could be 
obtained, it was not so iraportant to study the 
owners’ requirements, but now that the size of 
ves:els has been so much increased it has 
‘become necessary to construct suitable docks for 
them, and those ports which do not recognise 
this fact must necessarily be contented with the 
trade brought by ships of comparatively small 
tonnage. 

The new graving-dock has been made on the 
south side of the Empress Dock. It has been 
constructed in accordance with the designs of 
Messrs. Galbraith & Church, the engineers to the 
London and South-Western Railway Co., and 
has been built by Messrs. Lucas & Aird, con- 
tractors, in two and a-half years—a very short 
time, considering the difficult nature of the 
work which had to be accomplished. It is 
750 ft. long, 87 ft. 6 in. wide at sill level, 
112 ft. 6 in. wide at quay level, and 42 ft. deep, 
and, consequently, it is the largest dock of this 
kind in the world. 

Up to the present time all the ship repairing 
that was needed at Southampton had to be 
performed in four dry docks, which varied in 
Jength between 250 ft. and 450 ft., and in width 
between 51 ft. and 80 ft., with a depth of water 
of cnly 15 ft. to 25 ft., but the one now provided, 
being of much greater capacity than any of these, 
will be able to accommodate even the largest 
vessels using the port. It has been constructed 
on land which has been reclaimed between the 
rivers Itchin and Test, and open direct into the 
Empress Dock. Considerable trouble was ex- 
perienced in forming this entrance, as it was 
firstly necessary to construct two coffer-dams to 
enable some 4,000 tons of concrete to be 
removed, for which purpose gelignite had to be 
resorted to for blasting. 

Portland cement concrete is used throughout 
for the walls, which are built in steps, as is usual 
in work of this character. These walis are, 
however, faced with brickwork, which is itself 
faced with blue bricks, The coping along all 


the walls, the sluice-faces, and other important 
portions of the work, are all composed of Cornish 
granite. A caisson is placed between the graving- 
dock and the Empress Dock, and this is used also 


as a bridge, since its deck is fitted with permanent- 
way in connexion with the existing railways, and 
a gangway for foot-passengers on either side. 
This caisson was built by Messrs. G. Rennie & 
Co., of Greenwich ; it was erected near the site, 
, and, after completion, was launched forward and 


finally lowered into position. It is 95 ft. long 
and 25 ft. wide, and is ballasted with 460 tons of 
cast-iron kentiledge, and can be floated into a 
recess provided for it. 

The water is admitted to the dock through two 
7 ft. 43 in. culverts, the operation of filling 
occupying two hours, and after a ship has entered 
a further period of two and a quarter hours is 
required to pump the dock dry again. Very 
powerful machinery has been supplied and erected 
by Messrs. J. & H. Gwynne for this purpose, the 
plant consisting of two of their Invincible 
Centrifugal Pumps, each driven direct by a pair of 
vertical high-pressure steam-engines of 200 horse- 
power. A third pumping-engine of similar design, 
although of smaller dimensions, will be employed 
to empty the culverts, and generally to overcome 
any leakage that may probably occur. The suction 
and delivery branches of the pumps are each 
4 ft. in diameter, and the valves in connexion 
with them are actuated by hydraulic power. 
The pumping-station is placed on the east side 
of the dock, and contains six Galloway boilers, 
each 30 ft. long by 73 ft. diameter. Hydraulic 
power for working ccanes and capstans is also 
provided, in addition to a travelling Titan capable 
of lifting 30 tons. 

From the dimensions of the dock it will be 
observed that it would contain some 73,000 tons 
of water, necessitating pumps discharging no less 
than 540 tons per minute in order to empty it in 
the specified time. 

Surrounding the Jand upon which the dock has 
been built a new quay has been constructed, 
along which railway accommodation and extensive 
warehouses are to be provided. The easterly 
portion of this quay will be used for disembarking 
passengers before the vessels commence to 
discharge their cargo. 

It will be seen from the above description of 
this important work, that while it is a direct 
benefit to Southampton, it may be also of great 
importance to the nation at large, since it is 
situated in a place capable of being easily 
defended, and may therefore be found in time 
of war of greater value than many of our more 
exposed arsenals. 





os 
SURREY ARCHA:OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual excursion of this Society took 
place on the 23rd ult., and the places visited 
were Godalming, Hascombe, Dunsfold, and 
Chiddiogfold. Godalming was the starting place ; 
the church was visited by the Society in 1861, 
when a paper was read by Major Alfred Heales, 
which was published with illustrations, in the 
fourth volume of the Society’s ‘‘ Transactions ” ; 
this was not visited on the present occasion. The 
party consisted of about seventy persons, ladies 
and gentlemen, and were driven thence to Has- 
combe. The church here has a wooden porch, 
which is referrec to in Parker's ‘* Glossary.” 

The company then mounted Hascombe Hill, 
where a paper, written by Mr. Ralph Nevill, 
F.S.A., was read by Mr. Mill Stephenson, Hon. 
Secretary (in the absence of Mr. Nevill from ill 
health), ‘*On the Topography of the Roman 
Camp,” in which the writer expressed the opinion 
that the camp on Hascombe Hill was Roman, 
from its rectilinear formation, and from the dis- 
covery, in the neighbourhood, of the Roman villa 
at Chiddingfold; another reason for concluding 
the camp to be Roman, was the existence in that 
locality of the interesting name, Nore, which 
represented the Roman Noverca, a name given to 
any place adjoining a camp, such as Nork, near 
Epsom, and many other places. The old church 
at Hascombe, which had disappeared, possessed 
that rare feature of an apsidal east end, and it 
might be that the foundations represented a very 
early church not unconnected with the settlement 
of the camp. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson said the camp stood at 
an elevation of 644 ft. above the sea level, and he 
was inclined to differ from Mr. Nevill in thinking 
it was Roman, but thought it was of later date. 
There was, however, but one way of testing these 
camps, by exploring them with pick and shovel, 
and, in the meantime, all was conjecture. 

After perambulating the camp the excursionists 
proceeded to Dunsfold, where they were received 
in the church by the Rev. H. Winn, the rector. 
Here Mr. J. L. André, F.S.A., read a paper 
descriptive of the structure. He said little was 


i 
of Pope Nicholas XIV.,” the living was valued at 
twenty marks. 


n ‘* Domesday.” In the ‘‘ Returns of Benefices 


The superiority of the builoisg was due to the 
fact that the living was given in the time of 
Edward I. to the Augustinian Canons of the 
Hospital of St. Mary, Spita!, who were fond of 
noble buildings, but the living reverted to the 
Crown at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
The original building was, as now, cruciform, 
but there appeared to have been no pro. 
vision made for a tower, either central or 
western. A belfry was added in the fifteenth 
century, and with parts of the porch, was 
the only addition made until the restoration 
a few years ago, when the organ chamber wa; 
added, and still more recently, a vestry. The 
beautiful tracery of the windows was remarkable 
in so small a country church in that part of 
England, and also other features, the doorways 
being unusually good, the porch door having 
some excellent ironwork. The chancel arch was 
a new one, and a niche intended originally to 
contain the statue of the Virgin Mary had been 
placed on one side, immediately above a squint, 
a most unusual position. There were still some 
curious old seats in the church, and paintings 
formerly existed on the walls, only one of which 
now remained. 

The Rev. H. Winn asked for an explanation 
why a portion of an arch in the nave had been 
left unfinished with a portion of whitewash upon 
it. He said that in looking over a list of persons 
repairing the rails of the churchyard he had found 
several places called ‘* Dene Holes.” He was 
unable to find any such place now existing, and 
it had occurred to him whether they were similar 
to the ‘‘ Dene Holes” which existed in Kent and 
Essex. He exhibited the register for inspection ; 
in it was a curious certificate of a woman having 
been buried in wool, as was ordered in former 
times ; also the communion-plate, the latter in- 
cluding a cup dated 1566, and a cover dated 1578. 
Mr. C. I. Hayward, F.S.A., said the arch in 
the nave was left unfinished, because it was 
originally intended to have an aisle, but for some 
reason, probably want of funds, this had not been 
carried out. He expressed his regret that the 
wall-paintings said to have existed had been lost. 

The company were next driven to Chiddingfold, 
where, in the church, the Rev. T. S. Cooper, 
F.S.A., read a paper. He said that about 
twenty-five years ago the Society visited ihis 
church, when Major Heales read a paper. This 
paper will be found published and profusely 
illustrated in the fifth volume of the Societys 
‘‘ Transactions.” The Rev. T. S. Cooper was 
able to add some additional historical facts not 
then known to Major Heales, although they 
confirmed the accuracy of his paper. This 
church, with that at Godalming, came into the 
hands of the capitular body of Sarum in early 
times, and the advowson was granted by Henryl, 
about 1115, to the cathedral church of Sarum. 
The Manor of Godalming was granted by 
Henry II. to the Bishop of Sarum about 1155, 
the grantee being the then Bishop, Jocelin de 
Bohun. The original church at Chiddingfold 
was probably built of timber, but a stone church 
was erected in 1180. Some glass in a small 
window in the north aisle, coeval with the oldest 
part of the church, favoured this early date. It 
contained the cognizance of the Bohun family, 4 
cross azure, probably put there to commemorale 
Bishop Jocelin, in whose time the new church 
was built. In 1290 extensive alterations and 
additions to the church were made. 

The visitors then proceeded to the ‘‘ Crown 
Inn,” which was to have been described by Mr. 
S. Welman, Borough Surveyor of Godalming, 
but in his absence his paper was read by the Rev. 
T. S. Cooper; the paper was accompanied by 
some well-drawn plans, elevations, and sections 
of the inn. Mr. Welman spoke of the building 
as an excellent specimen of an English hall of 
early date, but the exact date and builder were 
not known. The earliest existing record was 4 
deed dated March 20, 1383 (the sixth year o 
Richard II.), showing it to have been leased by 
Peter Pokeford for fifty years at 4s. per annum. 
The original plan was a parallelogram, and was 
divided internally by partitions into three com 
partments, a hall 28 ft. by 26 ft., and of one story 
from floor to roof. At the west end was an inne! 
portion of the hall 15 ft. long, and at the east 
was akitchen. The general plan and features? 
the building were common to all Medizeval buil 
ings of the same kind and period. After explor 
ing the inn, the visitors next inspected the lo 
Institute to view the collection of pottery ” 
glass, &c., found at the Roman villa at Chidding- 
fold, and thence returned to Godalming. :. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 


THE Art Journal contains an article signed 
<*R, W. J.,” and illustrated by Mr. John Full- 
wood, on ‘‘ Hastings, Old and New,” bringing 
out effectively the peculiar charm of Hastings 
implied in the latter part of the title—its mixture 
of the style of the modern watering-place with 
the old-fashioned seaside town. ‘‘ Few places,” 
says the author, ‘‘combine town and country, 
sea-side and hill-side, the historical and the 
archzolegical, as does Hastings.” The author, 
however, does not mention the most charming 
and characteristic effect of the place, the view 
from the high down on the east of the old town, 
from which the whole old town has the appear- 
ance of having flowed down by natural gravita- 
tion into the narrow valley between this and the 
opposite hill westward. An article on ‘‘ The 
Making of Tapestry and Brussels Carpets,” by 
“*G, W.,” recounting a visit to the Dean Clough 
Mills, Halifax, gives an interesting description, 
with illustrations, of the process of carpet- 
weaving. It is stated that the particular manu- 
factory in question turns out six miles of carpet 
daily. The articles on the ‘‘ Royal Academy in 
the Present Century,” by Mr. Eaton and the late 
J. E. Hodgson, are continued, the present num- 
ber dealing with the works of William Owen, 
Rossi, Henry Thompson, Thomas Phillips, Henry 
Howard, Samuel Woodforde, and Nathaniel 
Marchant ; all Academicians in their day, whose 
names and productions are nearly forgotten now. 
Thomas Phillips’s ‘* Venus and Adonis,” from 
the R.A. Diploma Gallery, of which an illustra- 
tion is given, is a fine work worthy of being 
kept in remembrance. 

The Studio devotes an article to ‘* The Portraits 
of the Year, by Mr. Frederick Wedmore,” with 
some very good illustrations, and one to Mr. 
Briton Riviere, in connexion with which a sheet 
of outline studies of the Polar bear at Regent’s 
Park, caught in a number of different attitudes, 
illustrates very effectively this painter’s practice 
(as we are told it is) of sketching and studying an 
animal in various positions—learning all about it 
—before proceeding to work it up into a picture. 
An article on the Second Manchester Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, with a number of illustrations 
of objects exhibited, conveys the idea that much 
good work was to be seen there ; some of the 
designs of furniture of a comparatively simple 
kind are especially good. We do not like to see 
several illustrations of work described as by 
“Morris & Co.” Mr. Morris has constantly 
been preaching the doctrine of bringing forward 
the work of the craftsman; why does he, of all 
others, countenance this practice of letting works 
be exhibited as the design ofa ‘‘ company,” instead 
ef giving the actual designer’s name ? 

The Architectural Record for the September 
quarter contains a very good article by Mr. Barr 
Ferree on Architecture in London, in the course 
of which we are glad to see that full justice is 
‘done our great building the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which the writer characterises as ‘an 
edifice so grandly thought out, so superbly 
planned, so satisfactory in its masses, its forms, 
its detail, that one can scarcely realise that it is 
tthe work of a single man in the present century.” 
We concur with every word of this and the suc- 
ceeding comments on this great building, and we 
fear we must also concur with the writer in the 
remark that ‘‘its immense superiority is even now 
scarcely recognised by English architects.” In 
wegard to the Law Courts, the criticism of which 
we agree with in general, there is a misappre- 
hension in the statement that the public are not 
admitted to the great hall and that it is therefore 
practically useless; we do not know how the 
writer could have got this impression, unless he 
visited the building during the legal recess. If 
the had gone while the courts were sitting he 
would have found that every one could walk 
freely in and out of it. Of course it is practically 
useless tor its supposed purpose as a salle des pas 
perdus, from not being on the same floor level as 
the courts, 

a In the Engineering Magazine an article on 

The Architecture of Railroad Stations,” by 
Mr. Bradford L, Gilbert, gives, with the help of 
‘Numerous illustrations, 3 good outline of what has 
een done in this branch of what ought to be, 
but often is not, architectural design. Among 
the designs for small road-side stations those 
produced in America are often exceedingly good, 





* The object of these notes is to point out anything in 
rhe contents of the current magazines which is of special 
\nterest to our readers, with occasional brief criticisms on 
‘the views expressed in such articles. When a magazine 
which has. been sent to us is not noticed, it is because that 
dumber contains nothing that it is within our province to 
Comment upon, 


being picturesque without the pretentious style 
which an English country station building, when it 
endeavours to be picturesque at all, generally falls 
into. In regard to great terminal stations we do 
not consider that an ideal design has ever yet 
been produced. The hotel type of front only 
distinguishes a railway station by custom, not by 
any innately suitable architectural character. In 
regard to the Gare St. Lazare, of which an 
illustration is given, it should have been noted 
that the hotel so oddly placed as a separate block 
in front of the main facade was no part of the 
architect’s original design, and was thrust upon 
him against his will, by official order, after the 
station front had been separately designed and 
commenced. 

The 47tis¢ contains an article of some interest, 
by Dr. George C. Williamson, on ‘‘ Roman 
Sestertii,” considered, of course, from the artistic 
point of view, in which respect their value seems 
to us to be much exaggerated ; the heads are fine, 
but the praise bestowed on the figure in No. 12 
is absurd. There is a considerable amount of 
interesting reading and illustration scattered over 
the number, but in a very scrappy form ; a collec- 
tion of odds and ends without system. 

In that eccentric little journal Zhe Quest, 
Mr. George Bayliss gives a historical sketch of 
Evesham and some of its architectural monuments, 
and old streets and corners, disfigured rather than 
illustrated by the imitation of an antiquated and 
crude style of engraving which seems to .b2 the 
special fancy of the projectors of this journal. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Mr. Peabody con- 
tinues his notes of *‘ An Architect’s Holiday,” and 
we recommend his article on French and English 
churches to the attention of all our readers. 
They may not agree with it all, but they will be 
interested to come across an American architect 
who is not wholly French-mad ; who can appre- 
ciate the peculiar merits of English cathedrals, 
and the peculiar fitness of style of English 
country churches, and who can recognise that 
there is something in English mouldings and 
English vaulting superior to any work of the same 
kind in France. 

In the Fortnightly Review the thoughtful 

article by Vernon Lee on ‘‘ Beauty and Sanity ” 
is a fine contribution to the literature of ‘“‘ higher 
criticism,” in which the want of reserve and 
purity of form in modern art, its tendency to 
‘* intensity” rather than beauty, is dealt with ; 
and though the special instance is mainly drawn 
from the art of music, the thought of the writer 
has a wider application than to any one art. Mr. 
R. A. Gregory contributes an article on ‘‘ The 
Spectroscope in Recent Chemistry.” Colonel 
Boxall’s article on ‘‘ Railway Batteries,” though 
a military article, has an interest for every one as 
touching on improved means of coast defence for 
this country, and the constructive and mechanical 
difficulties dealt with have an interest, in another 
sense, for engineers. 
Scribner, in its series on ‘‘ Wood Engravers,” 
treats of the work of Léveillé, illustrated by a 
frontispiece which shows a remarkable piece of 
face-modelling by elaborate line-shading. 

In the Cen¢ury Mr. Timothy Cole devotes a little 
more space than usual to his ‘‘ Masters of Dutch 
Art,” seeing that this month he deals with no less 
a personage than Rubens, three of whose works 
he engraves. That of the lovely ‘‘Chapeau de 
Paille” is a good honest piece of engraving, but 
a little heavy in effect. 

Harper contains an article on *‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” with Mr. Abbey’s illustrations ; 
but much as we admire Mr. Abbey’s genius, we 
have long ago come to the conclusion that his 
forte does not lie in illustrating Shakespeare. 
The only one we like is ‘‘ Enter Duke Theseus,” 
which has a fine melodramatic sweep about it. 

In the Nineteenth Century, the Rev. Edmund 
Ledger’s article on ‘* Stars and Molecules” is a 
very good popular setting forth of that last vast 
generalisation in cosmic physics, which traces out 
the same action, the same causes and effects, in 
the infinitely great and the infinitesimally little ir 
the physical world. Several men of science have 
treated the subject in magazines of late years ; we 
may recommend this article to the attention of 
readers to whom the subject is new. Two con- 
joint articles on ‘* New British Markets,” by Mr. 
Holt S. Hallett on that of China, and by Mr. C. 
E. D. Black on that of Tibet, may interest those 
who are looking for new outlets for British labour 
and production. Miss Sellers describes in another 
article the ‘‘ Old-Age Homes of Austria ”’—a vast 
improvement certainly on our workhouse, where 
the merely unfortunate respectable person is 
grouped with the idle and vicious. 

In London Society we have the continuation of 
‘* Reminiscences of a First Visit to India,” by 

















L. A. L., which gives-a picturesque and vivid 
record of impressions. 

The Geztleman’s Magazine gives an account of 
‘*A Visit to Bonifacio” (Corsica), containing 
some description of the aspect of a place which 
has not been much described. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Grant Allen 
continues his series of articles on ‘‘ Evolution in 
Early Italian Art,” dealing with successive types 
of the Madonna, and Mr. A. F. Jaccaci con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ The Palace of } ontaine- 
bleau,” with illustrations of the forest without 
and some of the rooms within. 

There is no architectural, but some topo- 
graphical, interest in the Windsor Magazine's 
illustrations of ‘‘ Houses of Celebrated People.” 
The same number contains an illustrated article 
on the contents of the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool. 

We have received the first two numbers of the 
new series of the Sanztary Inspectors’ Journal, 
the organ of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. 
It is well got up, and likely to be useful to those 





in whose interest it is published. It is issued 
monthly. 
LECTURES AT THE SANITARY 


INSTITUTE. 


IN connexion with the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, which held its Sixty-third Annual 
Meeting in London last week, a series of recep- 
tions have been given at the Parkes Museum by 
the President and Council of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, which have been fairly well attended. Each 
evening a subject has been introduced in a pre- 
liminary lecture, the first by Sir Thomas 
Crawford, the second by Professor A. Wynter 
Blyth, the third by Dr. G. Reid (Staffordshire 
County Council), and the last by Professor Percy 
Frankland, each lecture being followed by a 
discussion. At Dr. Wynter Blyth’s lecture, 
given on Wednesday last week, there were present 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, Sir Douglas Galton, Sir 
G. Humphry, of Cambridge, Mr. Rogers Field, 
C.E., and other eminent sanitarians, the subject 
of the lecture being ‘* The Teaching of Hygiene 
as illustrated by the Parkes Museum.” The 
lecturer briefly sketched the history of the Parkes, 
from its foundation in 1880, as a permanent 
memorial of the late Edmund A. Parkes, its 
removal from its first home at University College 
to its present site, and its subsequent amalgama- 
tion in 1888 with the Sanitary Institute. Its 
usefulness might be illustrated by the fact that 
it afforded object lessons of the most effective 
kind to 20,000 persons annually, that during 
the last nine years systematic instruction in 
the principles of hygiene had been given 
within its walls, and that besides the 
students attending the regular courses of lectures, 
over 1,000 students, a fair proportion of whom 
were ladies, from fifty-eight colleges and societies, 
had received instruction. They could not claim 
for their institution, that it was a model museum 
of hygiene. Such a museum would require far 
more space and an ample endowment in order 
that it might have complete departments illus- 
trating the appliances necessary for the main- 
tenance of life in the best conditions, in its 
different cycles, one gallery being devoted to 
infancy andithe créches, another to the school 
period of life, then to the occupations of the 
people and the arrangements necessary for the 
maintenance of health and domestic comfort, and 
finally to the inevitable period of decay involving 
the question of cremation and other methods of 
disposing of the dead. Being in no way subsi- 
dised bythe State they had to be ‘contented with 
a gradual growth, and the size and scope of the 
present building were far below what was felt to 
be desirable. -But thanks to the donations and 
subscriptions of private members the museum had 
considerably developed, and within their small 
building they had, arranged in four groups, a 
most useful collection of exhibits illustrating the 
science of hygiene (Division A), others relating to 
schools, trades and professions (Division B), con- 
struction and sanitary apparatus (Division C), 
which included oe materials, construction, 
machinery, the means of water-supply, sewerage, 
heating, lighting, and ventilation. Finally they 
had Division D devoted to personal and domestic 
hygiene. wy 

In Division C, the most important division of 
the four, they had drawings of the sewers of 
London, plans and specifications of model 
cottages and blocks of dwellings (not always 
models of what should be imitated), some ex- 
cellent designs from the Bud/der, many lans 
and specifications of blocks of improved wel- 
lings in London and the provinces, and many 
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models of good and bad sanitary construction. 
The lecturer pointed out four models of sections 
of brick walling with and without damp-proof 
courses, in one of which, where no damp-proof 
course was laid, the effects of the damp were seen 
rising high up in the walls. In the others, where 
damp-proof courses consisting of two rows of 
slate bedded in cement, or a glazed stoneware 
course, or an asphalte course laid above the 
ground-line on the outside and below the ground- 
line on the inside, no such effects were visible. 
These illustrations were rendered still more em- 
phatic by an adjoining exhibit, which showed in a 
striking way in a glass vessel the large quantity 
of water that a single brick could absorb, and 
demonstrated that in a damp house, where no 
damp-proof course had been put in, the walls 
might contain an enormous quantity of water. 
Other models demonstrated, by the rising bubbles 
on the surface of water in a cistern, how foul 
air was introduced into the house supply of 
water where the cistern was directly connected 
with water-closets. One large drawing showed 
almost all the possible faults of drain construc- 
tion, and an admirable full-sized model of 
house-drainage was pointed out, which illustrated 
how a soil-pipe should be constructed and venti- 
lated with anti-siphonage pipes to prevent the 
spread of foul air by siphonage in systems where 
water-closets were placed at different levels. 
Models were shown to illustrate the methods of 
testing the taughtness drains by the water and 
smoke tests, and the principles of action of the 
Pasteur Filter and the Berkefeld Filter, the only 
filters at present known to be safe where water 
containel bacteria. The latest addition to the 
collection of models in the museum is one 
demonstrating the danger of sewage contamination 
to a source of water supply even from great 
distances, where the subsoil is waterlogged. A 
pump in the midcle of the model being set in 
motion, tubes on the outside of the tank showed, 
by the various depths to which the water 
descended, according to the distance of each tube 
from the central pump, that a hollow cone was 
formed by the contour of the water, and that any 
impurity contained within the periphery of the 
cone must eventually find its way into-the water 
that passes through the pump. 

In the discussion which tollowed, Mr. H. C. 
Soper (Devonshire), pointed out the danger to 
public health arising from the fact that sanitary 
authorities were not compelled to ventilate their 
sewers as private owners were compelled to venti- 
late their drains, by pipes having their outlets 
above the tops of the houses. The sewers were 
usually oaly ventilated by openings at the street 
level, a practice which he thought was respon- 
sible for much disease. Dr. Wynter Blyth 
admitted the existence of the evil in the case of 
old or ill-constructed sewers, but the danger was 
but slight where sewers were properly constructed 
and maintained. The great difficulty sanitary 
authorities had was to find owners or occupiers of 
houses who were willing to allow ventilators to 
be put up against the walls of their houses. They 
were always unsightly, and by many were con- 
sidered sources of danger to the inhabitants of the 
nearest houses. A vo'e of thanks was accorded 
to the professor on the motion of Sir George M. 
Humphry. 

The Pollution of Streams. 

At the third of the receptions given last week 
by the Sanitary Institute at the Parkes Museum, 
Sir D. Galton, V.P., presided, the subject of 
** Water Pollution” being introduced in a pre- 
liminary lecture by Dr. G. Reid, M.O.H., &c., 
Staffordshire County Council. The lecturer 
pointed out that the increased pollution of rivers 
which had resulted from the very improvements 
realised in the sanitation of towns, demanded an 
early solution. The benefits to the towns which 
had resulted from improved Jand- and _house- 
drainage had not been attained without injury in 
another direction, for the risk of typhoid-fever 

now removed from wells had been transferred to 
rivers. Sewage which formerly dissipated itself 
in the soil surrounding our houses, or which only 
found its way into water-courses by devious and 
numerous channels, now went in a more or less 
concentrated form directly to the rivers and 
canals, sometimes without any treatment at all, 
and generally after very indifferent treatment. On 
the other hand, the possibility of getting protec- 
tion from water epidemics by the effective filtra- 
tion of river water on the large scale had been 
proved in the cholera epidemic at Hamburg, and 
it had been fairly well established by bacterio- 
logists that organisms which formerly existed for 
long periods in the soil perished more or 
less rapidly in sewage and in rivers, Still, 
as the law requires sewage to be purified 


before being discharged into streams, it was 
necessary to discover the most available means of 





doing this, and he (the lecturer) had, during the last 
three years, made a series of observations with 
that object. He had collected about 700 samples 
of sewage effluent and river water at thirteen 
points of observation, in streams in Staffordshire, 
where they had twenty-seven disposal-works. 
The rainfall on the day before, the week before, 
and the month before, each sample was taken, 
and the estimated flow of the stream at the time 
were systematically recorded and tabulated. He 
had not yet had time to extract from these records 
all the facts they were capable of yielding, but it 
was evident to him that the taking of such records 
in various counties and in foreign countries was 
likely to be of great future value. From these 
analytical results, combined with information 
acquired in his periodic inspections of the sewage 
disposal works themselves, he had arrived at the 
following fairly positive conclusions, which he 
presented not as an authority on the subject but 
merely as a humble student :— 


(1.) Precipitation followed by land filtration gives 
the best results, provided that the land be suitable, 
and that it is properly prepared and efficiently 
managed. 

(2.) That whatever may be the true explanation, 
the best effluents are derived from land which is 
deep drained. 

(3.) That land properly used will do its work 
efficiently for an indefinite period, but if sewage in 
excess be applied, or if insufficient intervals for 
aération are not provided for, the results will rapidly 
deteriorate. 

(4.) That the needless volume of sewage received 
during periods of rain is a common cause of failure. 
A separate system of sewers should be established, 
and the dilution should be effected by properly- 
arranged flushing tanks, and not by uncertain rain- 
fall. 

(5.) Profit must be subservient to efficient disposal, 
and the land should not be sub-let to farmers, where 
the sewage works are at all extensive. 

(6.) That in artificial filtration, polarite and mag- 
netone do not possess any specific power of dis- 
integrating sewage by mystic processes, but that 
they act merely as air-carriers, and so contribute to 
the growth and activity of the nitrifying organisms, 
which, with proper use, develop in their interstices. 


The exhaustive experiments of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health showed how effective was 
sand-filtration, and possibly the efficiency of sand- 
filtration might be increased by artificial aération 
of the filters. Any system must prove a failure 
which aims merely at the precipitation of the 
solids and the disinfection of the effluent. To be 
satisfactory a filter must aim at producing as 
thorough a nitrification as possible. The lecturer 
suggested, in conclusion, that investigations such 
as those he had recently begun should be 
multiplied, to ascertain the nitrifying power of 
various soils at different depths, and that the 
nitrifying organisms should be carefully studied in 
order to arrive at as accurate a knowledge as 
possible of their life’s history. 
In the discussion which followed, Dr. Whitelegg 
said he thought a great deal of the efficiency of 
sewage disposal works depended on maintenance 
as well as on first construction. Some worked 
only eight hours a day, and not at all on Sundays. 
Sewage works should be kept going night and 
day, and certainly on Sundays as well as week- 
days, and there should be a power of entry upon 
the premises and compulsory inspection. On 
another point he said, many instances were to be 
found in Yorkshire of self-purifying streams. He 
found the sum total of filth at the lower part of 
such streams by no means so much as that which 
went in. It became deposited in banks and fore- 
shores, and was not purified at all. It should be 
diverted into drains and sewers, but in that case 
they would impoverish the streams. 

Major Lamorock Flower agreed in the remarks 
of Dr, Whitelegg in regard to the importance of 
good maintenance as well as good construction. 

Mr. J. W. Peggs said that another Act was 
absolutely necessary, the existing Rivers Pollution 
Act being almost unworkable. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff, referred to the varied and 
opposite opinions held by experts, in Germany, 
on the subject of the self-purification of streams. 
Pettenkofer advocated stricter sanitary regulations 
and more perfect systems of drainage, while Dr. 
Buchner declared that the River Issa, a tributary 
of the Danube, was capable of purifying the 
sewage of Munich so completely that there was 
no necessity for sewage works at all. 

Dr. Reid replied to the various points raised in 
the discussion, and on the motion of Sir Douglas 
Galton a hearty vote of thanks was accorded. 


Microbes in Water. 





given by Professor Percy Frankland, of Mason’s, 
College, Birmingham, the chair being taken by, 

Professor Sir G. Humphry, of Cambzidge. Rro- 

fessor Frankland read a short paper in. which, 
were described some of the leading” results. 
obtained in experiments made by him to ascertain. 
the comparative numbers of microbes to be found, 
in deep well or spring water, in water compara-. 
tively pure like that of Loch Katrine, water much. 
less pure like that of the Thames, and in self- 

purifying streams, of which the Dee in Scotland 

was a typical example. In Thames water from, 
1,000 to 120,000 microbes might be found in every 

cubic centimétre, while in deep-well. water the 

number might be reduced to ten, or under. By 

the analysis of samples of water taken from the- 
Dee, above Braemar, it was found to contain only 

eighty-eight microbes per cubic centimétre. But 

taken again after receiving the sewage of Braemar, , 
they had increased to 2,829 per cubic centimetre. 

In asample takensome miles lower down, they were 

reduced to 129 per cubic centimetre, and further 

down still, after more sewage had been turned: 
into the river, they had again risen. to 3,780, and 

once more some miles away they only numbered 

938 per cubic centimetre. This demonstrated 

that a stream might be repeatedly polluted’ ana 

then be found repeatedly purifying itself. The 

purifying effects of sedimentation and storage 

were illustrated by experiments made ten years. 
ago on London water, and the lethal power of 

sunlight, which was known twenty years ago, was. 
discussed. The efficacy of the film or layer of 
slimy silk in filtration was pointed out, from. 
which the rule was deduced that the materials in 

a filter should not be changed oftener than was 

necessary. Softening water by Clarke’s process 

eliminated 98 or 99 per cent. of its bacteria. The 

most modern filters with one or two exceptions. 
did not remove bacteria from water, which it was. 
still as necessary as ever to boil. 

A question as to how far down below the 
surface of water the lethal rays of the sun might 
be found operative, elicited from Professor Frank- 

land an interesting statement. Dr. Buchner, of 
Munich, he said, had found that sunshine re-- 
tained its destroying power over bacteria in the 
deep pellucid water of the Sternberger See to a 
depth of 10 ft., but the observations of Dr. 

Boccacce in experiments with turbid water were 
still more important. The latter experimenter 
had found cholera bacteria destroyed in the upper 
strata of a cylinder 18 in. deep, but that they were 
not affected in the lower strata. The general ten-. 
dency of the lecture was to restore public con- 
fidence. There was much less danger to public 
health in the water we drink than bacteviologists 
had led the public to think. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded, Dr. 
Percy Frankland’s father, Dr. Frankland, the 
veteran analyst, being included in the proposal of 
thanks, which was made by Sir Douglas Galton.. 


a 
Zllustrations. 


WIUR illustrations this week are entirely 
concerned with the Berlin Houses of 
Parliament, and are from drawings lent 
to us by the architect, Herr Wallot, for the 
purpose. They include a perspective view of 
the exterior, from a drawing by Hers Gustav 
Halmhuder; a perspective view of the south: 
entrance vestibule and _ staircase;. the half- 
elevation of one side of the Council Chamber (the 
centre line is marked on the drawing),. from: the: 
architect’s working drawing; and reproductions 
from photographs of the carved panels on each: 
side of the main entrance. 

The subject is further referred to im the first 
article in this week’s issue. 








Gray's INN.—The block having been condemned/ 
by the London County Council, the entire west side 
of Field-court has recently been demolished for re- 
building. The court is included in a survey made 
for the Benchers in 1688, and is mentioned, though 
not by its name, in Strype’s ‘‘ Stow,” 1720, It Is 
probably so named from its vicinity to Red Lion- 
tields, where Red Lion-square was built in 1698; yet 
we may mention that the row leading from the west 
gate of the Inn, in Warwick-place, to Theobald's- 
road, parallel with Raymond - buildings, is called 
“« Jockey’s-fields,” An old thoroughfare from Field- 
court through Fulwood’s-rents to High Holborn, 
has been closed for several years past. A view 0 
the buildings which have thus been cleared away 
will be found in ‘‘Gray's Inn: its History and 
Associations,” 1886, by Mr. W. Ralph Douthwaite, 





The fourth lecture at the Parkes Museum was 





Librarian to the Society. 
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Imperial Houses of Parliament, Berlin: Professor Paul Wallot, Architect.—Detail Elevation of Angle Pavilion. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


KENSINGTON AWARDS. 
S1r,—In your issue of July 27 you give a notice 
of the works for ‘‘ National Competition, 1895,” 
now on exhibition at South Kensington, and you 
say *‘the architectural work, as a whole, does not 
arouse our admiration, and if the work exhibited 
is representative of the South Kensington method 
of teaching architecture, the sooner those 
methods are improved the better.” For these 
pregnant words the best thanks of all the students 
are due. 

If, however, the Buz/der, speaking with an 
authority that cannot be questioned upon its own 
special subject, finds it necessary to suggest 
reform in the technical teaching or in the judg- 
ment of awards with regard to architecture, may 
it not also be the case with regard to the other 
departments of this colossal institute, which does 
not teach, but leaves both masters and’ students 
to flounder on year after year without any inti- 
mation or fixed standard of its requirements ? 

May it not be more safely said that South 
Kensington teaches nothing, it only administers 
large sums of public money in the most erratic 
fashion, and if this be so, surely it is time to 
demand a sweeping reform, and that it should 
really become the National Technical School. 

If you would kindly find space for this letter, 
many hundreds of students, together with puzzled 
masters, would, I am sure, feel grateful. 

Aug. 4, 1895. ** MIDLANDS.’ 
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HOW IS AN ARCHITECT’S WORK TO 
BE PLACED BEFORE THE PUBLIC? 


_S1R,—When one sees in a professional journal a 
discussion on the representation of architects’ work 
at the Royal Academy, one is instinctively led to ask 
the question what form of exhibition cou/d really 
represent the men and their work in this particular 
business and enterprise called architectural practice. 

Some members of the profession, in the recent 
expression of their opinions on this topic, seem to 
have evidenced a condition of mind which must 
strike the ordinary and less exalted practitioner as a 
Strange revulsion of feeling, on the validity and 
representative powers of so-called architectural 
(pictorial draughtsmanship. 

It would indeed appear that it may now be 
accepted as a settled dogma, from those most 
capable of judging, that while architectural per- 
spective representation is a right and proper vehicle 
of architectural expression, covering a large area 
and degree of architectural power and language, it 
is very far from telling the whole truth, and 
portraying the full scope of an architect's worth 
and power. 

Lt would I think be instructive to get opinions on 
the question, not only as to architects’ work as 
maa at ~ Royal Academy but on the far 
wider one: ‘an architects’ work i 
exhibited at all ? ener 

One is ever apt to suffer a large disability in any 
discussion of this kind, from the circumstance that 
as soon as one evinces any disinclination, however 
honest and well founded, to disregard the power 
of architectural pictorial representation, such an 
opinion breeds the tacit conviction, with those hold- 
ing a contrary view, that the architect, not being 
one who bimself possesses this much-coveted power, 
is stupidly unwilling to allow its possession and 
force in others. 

It is therefore most refreshing to discover, from 
the Opinions of your correspondents, that there is a 
growing feeling amongst even those who ostensibly 
possess this power of facile and successful presenta- 
tion of their work, to consider this feature as very 
far from being the touchstone of all architectural 
attainment and ambition. 

I take it to be quite possible for an architect to be 
able to study all his work in perspective as occasion 
amay require, and yet for that architect not to be 
able to produce a finished perspective presentation 
of his work that should satisfy himself let alone 
those critics who have themselves become specialists 
and successful performers in this particular art. 

__ However much some may clamour and insist that 
itis possible to practise as an architect without 
some amount of artistic education and aptitude— 
and most of us surely are aware that many men do 
SO practise who possess neither the one nor the 
other—it must, I think, be conceded that individu- 
ally such men are ever placed at a disadvantage 
which no one admits mote freely than themselves. 

At the same time, and giving allowance and pre- 
cedence to this admitted form of professional apti- 
tude, there are surely so many other issues, so 
many other features, which go to make up the 
every-day life of architectural practice, that | very 
«much question if, as the years go by, oneis not, per- 
force, bound to consider this special path of one’s 
work as absolutely swamped and crowded out by 
other more numerous and pressing considerations. 
Naturally one wishes it was not so much so; but 


the fact remains, and in the face of the multitude of 
duties an architect is called upon to perform, it does 
not seem either easy or just to specialise any one of 
them as expressive of the particular fitness of an 
architectural practitioner. 

We must be free from cant at all times, and I am 
strongly inclined to the view that a large majority of 
practising architects— men who have spent their 
youth in earnest study and who have a fair record to 
show that they may be considered well educated and 
expert as draughtsmanship goes—will have to confess 
that they use this form of their professional language 
less and less every day they live. It is after all and 
at the best only a language—only a means to an 
end. 

It is always unsafe to descend to small details in 
discussing generalities, but I hope I am not singular 
in finding myself forced to the conviction that there 
is often more skill required, more knowledge 
demanded, more judgment and care necessary, in 
some unpretentious alteration and reconstruction, if 
it be done scientifically and well, than in manya 
more ambitious and showy work. 

After all, the most urgent question for the public 
in this matter is the selection of an architect who is 
best able to spend their money in the best way, not 
in the cheapest, not in the plainest and ugliest way, 
not in the most costly and extravagant way, but in 
the way that bas regard and affinity at all times to 
the special fitness and circumstances of things. A 
man of honour, of integrity, sound judgment, good 
common sense, technical skill, and fair scholarship. 
I fancy some of your readers, like myself, would be 
glad to know how such qualities as these, which 
many possess in high degree, who are not neces- 
sarily great at architectural pictorial representation, 
can be placed before the public for their early 
selection and ultimate retention. 

‘* A COMMONPLACE PRACTITIONER.” 
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The Student’s Column, 


METALS USED IN BUILDING.—VI. 
THE PRINCIPAL ORES (continued). 


: ad) LATINUM.—There is only one ore of 
[2 this metal, viz., native platinum, but it 
Dane is frequently alloyed with very rare 
minerals from which it has to be separated, 
These latter are worth mentioning from the cir- 
cumstance that some of them, owing to the fact 
that they can now be readily reduced, will un- 
doubtedly play a more conspicuous part than 
hitherto in the preparation of various manufac- 
tured articles and alloys. The principal metals 
of the platinum group may be cited as platinum, 
paliadium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, and 
itidium. Platinum also occurs with gold, copper, 
lead, and nearly always with a fair proportion of 
iron. The ore is usually found in sand in the 
form of thin scales, large grains, and, very 
rarely, large lumps. Typically it is white, and 
does not tarnish on exposure to air. It has a 
very high specific gravity (up to 19), and 
fuses with great difficulty, points which serve 
to distinguish it from other metals. It is 
an extremely valuable metal; its principal 
uses depend upon its resistance to the action of 
heat, of oxygen, and of acids; it is ill-adapted 
to resist ordinary wear on account of its softness. 
A remarkable property of the metal, especially 
when in the forms of ‘‘ spongy platinum” and 
‘platinum black,” consists in the power of 
condensing gases into its pores, promoting 
their chemical action upon one another, and 
this has received a striking illustration within 
the past few months in connexion with gas light- 
ing (see ante, p. 36). Platinum is found in small 
quantities in two or three localities in South 
America, and more extensively in the Ural 
Mountains. At Evan’s Head, in New South 
Wales, it has been discovered in payable quan- 
tities in sand on the sea-shore. Near Broken 
Hill mines, in the same colony, it is found 
in a lode associated with silver, copper and 
other minerals, and, according to assays of concen- 
trates, the ore yielded from 10 to 16 dwt. of the 
metal per ton. The concentrated beach sand gave 
4°3 per cent. platinum and 13°58 per cent. of tin 
ore. Grains of native platinum have been found in 
small quantities amongst the native gold of Riviére 
du Loup and neighbouring districts in Quebec ; 
whilst on Tranquille river in British Columbia 
scale-gold is mixed with particles of platinum of 
similar shape and size. A certain amount of the 
metal is obtained from placer gold washings on 
the Pacific slope of the United States; at Port 
Orford and Randolph it occurs in the ‘* black 
sand ”-mines on the sea-beach. Platinum has 


been observed in river-sand in co, Wicklow, 
Ireland. 

Uranium.—The principal ores of this metal, 
which is rare in nature, are—/itchblende, or 








uraninite, zranic ochre and uranite. The first. 
mentioned is the proto-peroxide of uranium, and 
usually contains about 10 per cent. of lead and 
silica; the second, which occurs in an earthy, 
pulverulent condition, of a lemon yellow or orange 
colour, is the hydrous sulphate of peroxide of 
uranium, generally with small quantities of lime, 
copper, and iron ; the third embraces two species, 
copper uranite (or uran-mica as it 1s sometimes 
called from its superficial resemblance to mica), 
hydrous phosphate of uranium and oxide of 
copper ; and /éme uranite in which hydrate of 
lime takes the place of copper. Speaking in 
general terms, uranium is a white metal which 
does not oxidise in dry air, but if the temperature 
be elevated it oxidises rapidly, burning with a 
bright flame. The oxides of uranium are used, 
amongst other things, for staining glass, the 
uranous acid (U ©) giving a deep black, and the 
uranic acid (U, 03) a bright yellow. Uranium is 
found in small quantities in many parts of the 
world. The ore has occasionally been met with 
in mines in the parishes of St. Just, Gwinear, 
Camborne, Illogan, Redruth, St. Agnes, St. 
Stephens, and St. Austell in Cornwall, Small 
proportions of pitchblende were, a few years 
since, collected at Wheal Owles and East Pool 
mines, and more recently some lime uranite 
has been found at South Terras. The only mine 
at present worked in the United Kingdom is at 
Grampound Road, in Cornwall, and this is ex. 
ploited solely for its uranium ores. 

Tungsten.—The principal ores of this metal 
are :— 

1. Wolfram, tungstate of iron and manganese 
(tungstic acid = 75 per cent.). ; 

2. Zungstic Ochre, or wolfcamine, an oxide 
containing 79 per cent. of tungsten. 

3. Scheelite, tungstate of lime with from 76 to 
8o per cent. of tungstic acid. ; 

The first-mentioned is by far the most important 
ore ; it is commonly found in a massive condition 
associated with tin-stone, is of a greyish-black 
colour, and hasvery variable proportionsof iron and 
manganese, the iron sometimes being as high as 
20 per cent. and the manganese 14 per cent. 
Wolfram is found in all the mining districts of 
Cornwall, and is especially abundant along the 
northern side of the Carn Menellis granite. There 
is only one mine, however, East Pool, which 
produces any large quantity of the mineral. In 
reference to tungstic ochre, it occurs in 4 
pulverulent and earthy condition, and results 
from the alteration of ores of tungsten. It is of 
a bright yellow, or yellowish green colour, and is 
composed of pure tungstic acid. Scheelite forms 
an ore in New South Wales, and is found near 
Keswick in Cumberland, Cornwall, Devon, the 
Hartz, &c. Tungsten is used in small quantities 
for hardening steel ; also for solidifying plaster- 
of- Paris. 

Titanium.—This metal is not important to us 
except when regarded in connexion with ores of 
iron (an/e, p. 15). By itself it is chiefly employed 
to impart a yellow colour to ceramic ware. — It is 
a greyish metal, somewhat resembling tin i 
appearance. 

Chromium.—This is one of the most infusible 
substances known, surpassing even platinum 10 
that respect. Its applications are very numerous. 
Chromium is used to a limited extent for 
hardening steel ; its sesqui-oxide for imparting 4 
green colour to glass; chromate of potash 1s 
employed in the production of chrome yellow 
paint, &c. There is practically only one ore of 
the metal, viz., Chromite, or chrome iron-ofe, 
which is commonly found in a massive condition. 
Chemically it is chromate of iron, alumina, and 
magnesia, with from 45 to 65 per cent. of the 
sesqui-oxide of chromium. It does not occur m 
any great quantity in the British Islands, being 
found mostly in Turkey and Greece; also i 
Spain, and at Dubostica mines in Austra 
Hungary, the provinces of Perm and Orenburg in 
Russia, the United States, and New South 
Wales. It is chiefly associated with serpentine; 
the ore crops out along the foot of the Sierras 
of the Pacific Coast of the United States, but 
contains less than 47 per cent. of the sesqur 
oxide. There it is always found in pockets, the 
most important mine being situated near Sat 
Luis Obispo, in California. The deposits of 
chromite at Gordonbrook, near Copmanhurst, 
New South Wales, occur in serpentine, a shot! 
distance from the Coal Measures. An igneous 
rock (epidiorite) is penetrated by this serpentin® 
and the chromite is found at and near the points 
of contact. The ore yields from 40 to 55 Pé 
cent. of sesqui-oxide of chromium. We m4) 
remark that the so-called ‘‘ verdi antico ” serpe? 
tine, largely used for decorative purposes, derive 












its green colour from chromite. 
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Manganese.—The principal ores of this metal 
are :— 

1. Pyrolusite, the binoxide (manganese and 
oxygen), with about 64 per cent. of manganese. 

2. Pstlomelane, a variety of the foregoing, but 
with a small proportion of baryta. 

3. Wad, with a large percentage of cobalt in 
some localities ; otherwise like the preceding ores. 

4. Manganite, hydrous sesqui-oxide of man- 
ganese, with about 62 per cent. of the metal. 

5. RXhodonite, the silicate, with protoxide of 
manganese 54 per cent. and silicate 46. 

Manganese is one of the most useful minerals 
in nature and has received the sobriquet, ‘*‘ physi- 
cian,” on account of its ‘‘ curative” properties. 
Professsors Bloxam and Huntington remark* that 
manganese ‘‘is the trusted physician of the iron 
and steel manufacturer. It is to this element that 
he looks for the cure of all the ills than iron is heir 
to, with the exception of the hereditary disease 
‘* phosphorus,” which experiencc has taught him 
must be dealt with by more modern treatment of 
a radical nature. 
its uses are the removal of oxygen from iron, the 
neutralisation of the deleterious effects of sulphur, 
and the production of a fluid slag promoting its 
complete removal from the metal.” 

But manganese has many other applications in 
the building industry. The first-mentioned ore, 
pyrolusite, is so-called from its capability of 
removing the green and brown tints from common 
glass, in process of manufacture ; whilst certain 
compounds of the metal are employed in pro- 
ducing an amethystine colour in glass ; it is also 
used for bleaching purposes. Wad is occasionally 
made up into umber paint; and Mr. Rutley 
states t that rhodonite when cut and polished is 
sometimes used for ornamental inlaid work; it 
may also be employed for imparting a violet 
colour to glass ; whilst on stoneware, when mixed 
with common salt glazing it forms black, or, if 
sparingly used, a deep violet-blue glaze. Manga- 
nese is adopted very extensively in alloys, of 
which more hereafter. 

We have no space to describe these five ores in 

the detailed manner their importance demands, 
but it may be remarked that pyrolusite and 
psilomelane are of the same colour, deep iron- 
black passing into steel-grey, they are both 
rather brittle; but whereas the former mineral 
crystallises in the rhombic system, the latter, so 
far as is known, is not found in the crystalline 
form. Further, pyrolusite has a higher specific 
gravity (4°8 to 5) than psilomelane (3°7 to 4°7), 
though the latter is harder (5 to 6) than the 
former (2'0 to 5'5); and there are other points of 
difference when the minerals are examined with 
the blowpipe, or chemically. With reference to 
wad, that i: an earthy ore, sometimes, however, 
forming dendritic markings (like the branchings 
of a tree), and is dull black or brownish black in 
colour. Manganite crystallises in the rhombic, 
and rhodonite in the triclinic system, and are 
also dark-coloured minerals ; the natural tint of 
the latter, however, is flesh-red, or brick colour, 
which may turn black on exposure. 
_ The ores of manganese occur 
in stratified deposits. In this country large 
quantities were raised in Devonshire some 
twenty years since, but its production in that 
county at the present time is very limited. The 
manganese ore of North Wales occurs in the form 
of a bed of earthy carbonate, intercalated amongst 
grits and conglomerates of Cambrian age. It is 
used in the manufacture of spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese, and contains from 25 to 32 per cent. 
of metal. Dr. Foster describes the Welsh beds 
as being about 1 ft. in thickness, increasing to 
2 ft. in places, and whilst the bulk of the ore is 
carbonate, there is a little silicate, and near the 
surface both these have been converted into 
hydrous oxides. It often contains chlorite, iron 
pyrites, and magnetite. Manganese ores are also 
raised in parts of Derbyshire. 

Our principal sources of the metal are Russia 
and Chili, the ore in both countries being found 
in beds. In reference to Canada, it occurs in 
the province of Quebec as wad, or bog man- 
ganese, more or less mixed with sand or clay, 
and often containing a large proportion of per- 
oxide of iron. In New Brunswick manganese 
is for the most part ‘confined to Carboniferous 
beds, near their contact with the Silurian. The 
Same may be said in regard to Nova Scotia, where 
4 considerable amount of the metal is also raised 
from Carboniferous beds. The manganese ores of 
the United States are divided into three groups, 
viz. :—(1) _Manganese ores (pure); (2) man- 
ganiferous iron ores ; and (3) argentiferous man- 


principally 
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Metals, their Properties and Treatment,” 18 . 227, 
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Amongst the most important of | 


ganese ores. The dividing line between the first 
two grades is taken at 70 per cent. binoxide of 
manganese, equal to 44'252 per cent. metallic 
manganese. All containing at least this amount 
are classed as manganese ores; those having 
a less percentage and possessing also more or less 
iron are put in the second category. In the third 
class are included the argentiferous manganese 
ores of Colorado, utilised chiefly for their silver. 
Ores of the metal of good quality are being 
raised near Rockley, in New South Wales, and 
other lodes have been opened at Glanmire and 
Rylstone in the same colony. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr. R. H. DEAN.—We regret to have to record 
the death of Mr. Robert H. Dean, who has been 
connected with the advertisement department of this 
journal for very many years—indeed, since its 
foundation in 1842. Mr. Dean, who was seventy- 
three years of age at the time of his death, had 
retired from active work for some years. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PARISH CHURCH, SWANSEA.—It is stated that 
the Consistory Court for St. David's Diocese have 
granted a faculty for pulling down the parish church, 
where the accommodation is insufficient, and that 
Sir Arthur Blomfield will be the architect of the new 
church, which will have 1,200 sittings, and is to be 
erected at an estimated cost of 20,0o00/., towards 
which amount 15,000/. is already subscribed. 

METHODIST SCHOOL BUILDINGS, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE.—On the 31st ult, the memorial-stones were 
laid of a new schoolroom in connexion with the 
Totterdown Free Methodist Church. The school 
and class-rooms consist of one large room 50 ft. long 
by 24 ft. wide, with an additional length of 12 ft., 
forming a gallery, the under part (intended for an 
infants’-room) being separated from the main room 
by movable screens. The whole of one side of the 
school is similarly fitted with glazed movable screens 
between the piers, which give access to four class- 
rooms adjoining ; these rooms being also separated 
by similar screens can be thrown open into the large 
room, thus giving over 1,800 ft. super. of open floor 
space. The facade of the school is in hammer- 
dressed blue Pennant’stone with dressings of Monk's 
Park freestone. The main entrance is placed in the 
centre and is flanked on each side by windows. 
Another entrance is formed at the side bya small 
porch, having a battlemented coping and a trun- 
cated roof, covered with green slates and sur- 
mounted by iron cresting. This entrance, while 
giving access to the school and class-rooms, will 
form a secondary entranceto the chapel. Internally 
the whole of the joinery will be of pitch-pine. The 
roof will be of hammer-beam construction with a 
boarded ceiling, polygonal in shape. The gallery 
will have an ornamental iron front. The floor will 
be of wood blieck on concrete. The proposed 
additions to the chapel are of an _ extensive 
character, and embrace the substitution of a 
very large traceried window for the present 
window and door in Oxford-street ; a tower with 
a spire 7o ft. high, a porch with pinnacled octagonal 
piers and truncated roof, &c., in Bush-street, and 
new boundary walls, gates, railings, and lamps. In 
addition to these, the chapel is to be extended about 
12 ft., with minister's room, &c. The whole of the 
stonework will be renewed or cleaned, as the case 
may be, and the windows fitted with leaded lights. 
The gallery now used by the choir will be recon- 
verted for general use, and fitted with a new iron 
front, the partitions below the same being removed. 
A new choir and organ-gallery and rostrum will be 
fitted at the new end. The whole of the chapel will 
be re-seated with pitch-pine seats, and the gas- 
fittings and ventilation renewed, with the addition 
also of a new heating apparatus. Other works and 
decorations will also be carried out. The work is 
being carried out from the designs, &c., and under 
| the supervision of Mr. William Paul, architect, of 
Bristol. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HALL, WHITLEY, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Presbyterian Church Hall at Whitley was laid 
lon the 31st ult. by Sir George B. Bruce. The 
| whole scheme comprises a church, measuring 85 ft. 
'by 36 ft., with accommodation, including galleries, 
for 660 persons; minister's vestry; ladies’ room ; 
session room; hall, 64 ft. by 28 ft., with seating 
for 270 persons ; ten class-rooms ; central corridor ; 





heating chamber and pantry in basement. For 
the present it is proposed to carry out the 
erection of the hall at a cost of about 1,600/. 


The ground having a fall of 1 in 25, it is proposed 
that the church floor shall have a similar inclina- 
tion. The walls are built hollow, and are faced 
with red Ruabon bricks, with black joints, and 
rubbed Hebburn stone dressings; and, for the 
roof, sea-green Westmoreland slates in diminishing 
colours. ‘The contract is being carried out by Mr. 
Thomas Robson, of Tynemouth, from the designs 
and under the supervision of Mr. Henry Gibson, 
architect, of North Shields. 











CHURCH HouSsE, CHEDDAR.—On the 30th ult. a 


, Church House was dedicated at Cheddar by the 


Bishop of the diocese. The building has been 
erected from designs by Mr. E. Buckle, the 
Diocesan Architect, and is situate close by the Parish 
Church, at the entrance of tne village trom Wells. 
It consists of a hall, 57 ft. in length and 28 ft. 6 in. 
in width; two rooms, each 21 ft. square; also a 
porch and lobby, with scullery, and external offices. 
The material used is local mountain limestone and 
Doulting freestone, the whole of the buildings being 
covered with slate from the Delabole quarries. The 
woodwork is of pitch-pine, varnished. A large rose- 
window occupies the west end of the hall, and a 
large window of seven lights, filled with Powell's 
ornamental white glass, occupies the east. The 
builders are Messrs. Scorse & Son, of Cheddar; 
Messrs. Ford & Sons, of the same place, being 
responsible for the masonry. 

THE NELSON HALL AND BRANCH PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, EDINBURGH.—On the Ist inst., at the 
sitting of Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, a warrant 
was granted to the Nelson trustees to erect at the 
corner of Murdoch-terrace and Dundee-street a 
building to be known as the Nelson Hall, and to be 
used as a recreation-hall, reading-room, and branch 
public library. The plans show a stone building 
measuring about 75 ft. by 75 ft., with a two-storied 
front to Dundee-street, and one story to Murdoch- 
terrace. On the ground-floor will be situated the 
recreation-hall, reading-room, and library, while on 
the flat above will be provided rooms for the staff, 
committee-rooms, housekeeper’s accommodation, 
&c. On the right of the vestibule and entrance- 
hall is the Nelson Hall, which will be fitted up as 
newsand recreation rdoms. Thelibrary will besituated 
in the centre of the building, with an open counter 
to the inner entrance-hall for the lending and return 
of books. On the left of the library is a reading- 
room, 75 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, with boys’ room 
behind. Accommodation will be provided in the 
library for from 11,000 to 12,000 volumes. The 
lighting of the building is, for the most part, from 
the roof. The architect is Mr. Taylor, of Messrs. 
Lessels & Taylor, Edinburgh. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, YORK.—Sir George William 
Kekewich, K.C.B., Secretary to the Education 
Department, opened on the 3rd inst. two new Board 
schools at York, which have been erected ata cost 
of over 30,000/. The new schools have been erected 
in Fishergate and in Lowther-street, and both are 
built on the central-hall system. The Fishergate 
School is built on the site known as Mollett’s Field, 
and wil! provide accommodation for 1,250 children. 
It is built in the style of the Georgian period, of red 
common bricks, the total cost, including the site, 
being about 14,000/. The Park-grove School has 
been built on a site between Lowther-street and 
Park-grove, and will accommodate 1,486 children. 
The buildings are of the Georgian style of architec- 
ture. Both schcols have been built from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. Brierley, 
of Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, architects, York. 
The brickwork, masonry, and joiner work of the 
Fishergate School was executed by Mr. T. P. Barry, 
York, and of the Park-grove School by Messrs. Thos. 
Arnold & Sons, Doncaster. 

RESTORATION OF DOORWAY, BRISTOL CATHE- 
DRAL SCHOOL. — The restoration of the Early 
English doorway leading to the Bristol Cathedral 
School has just been completed. The restoration 
has been carried out by Messrs. W. H. Cowlin & 
Sons. Mr. Pearson was the architect for the restora- 
tion. 

NEWCASTLE CiTy LUNATIC ASYLUM, Cox 
LopGer.—The foundation-stone of the extension of 
the Newcastle City Lunatic Asylum at Gosforth was 
laid by the Mayor (Ald. W. H. Stephenson) on the 
gist ult. Mr. J. W. Dyson, of Newcastle, is the 
architect, whose designs were selected in competition. 
The new Asylum is being erected tor male patients, 
and will accommodate 361, and when completed 
the whole of the present Asylum will be adapted 
for women patients, the total accommodation 
being then about 800. The new buildings are 
arranged in two-storied blocks, the various floors 
forming wards for the different classes of patients. 
The walls externally will be of stone, and the 
roofs covered with best Bangor slates. The patients’ 
blocks will have the floor between ground and first 
floor of Mark Fawcett & Co.'s system of fire- 
proof flooring, and the ceiling to the upper floors 
will be formed of concrete. The floors and wood- 
work generally will be pitch-pine. The lavatories, 
bath-rooms, &c., will be lined with glazed bricks. 
All the staircases will be of Yorkshire stone. The 
heating and ventilation will be on the ‘‘ Plenum ” 
system, and all apparatus is to be in the subways 
below the buildings, so that no part can be 
interfered with by patients. There will be fire 
main services both inside and outside the buildings. 
In addition to the patients’ blocks, there is 
a complete administrative department, comprising 
committee-rooms, offices, kitchens, stores, dining- 
hall, workshops, bakery, visitors’ room, club- 
rooms for attendants, and apartments for the 
medical and other officers. There is also a new 
laundry, isolation-hospital, recreation-hall, chapel, 
superintendent's residence, head attendant’'s house, 
ten cottages for attendants, and entrance-lodge. 
The buildings will be lighted by electric light, and 
the motive power required for driving machinery, 
ventilating fans, &c., will be electric. A complete 
electric plant is to be provided. The foundations, 
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and the erection of the main buildings to the ground 
floor line have been carried out by Mr. John Fer- 
guson, of Newcastle, and the contract for the super- 
structure and auxiliary buildings has been let to 
Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle, who is now pro- 
ceeding with the work. The heating and ventilation 
will be carried out by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, of 
Newcastle and London; the electric light fittings, 
wires, and cables by the Corlett Electrical Engineer- 
ing Company ; and the sanitary fittings throughout 
are to be of Doulton’s manufacture. 

PROPOSED NEW CONSERVATORY FOR WOLVER- 
HAMPTON PARK.—It is proposed to erect a new 
conservatory in the park at Wolverhampton, from 
designs by Messrs. Thomas H. Mawson & Gibson, 
park architects, of Windermere. The building is 
designed to figure as a park pavilion externally, 
therefore the brick and terra-cotta pilasters and the 
brick porches are intended to give the building a 
more substantial appearance than horticultural 
buildings in general; and in order to obviate the 
difficulty and expense of roof repairing and painting. 

CHURCH SCHOOLS, WEDNESBURY.—The corner- 
stone of a new girls’ department in connexion with 
St. Bartholomew’s Church Schools, Church-hill, 
Wednesbury, was laid recently. The new buildings 
are being erected adjacent to the old schools, and, 
with alterations which are contempiated to the latter, 
accommodation will be provided for upwards of 300 
children, The work is in the hands of Messrs, 
Morriss & Atkinson, Birmingham, whilst Mr. J. H. 
Gibbons, of Birmingham, is the architect. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, WOLVERHAMPTON. — The 
memorial stones have just been laid of the new 
Primitive Methodist Sunday Schools, situated at the 
rear of the Dudley-road Chapel, Wolverhampton. 
The architect is Mr. M. Johnson, of Wolver- 
hampton. and the contract for building has been let 
to Mr. J. Jones. The new building will consist of a 
main room 58 ft. in length, 30 ft. in width, with four 
class-rooms, opening by folding wooden partitions 
into the main room. 

Post OFFICE, GALASHIELS.—The new Post Office 
in Galashiels was opened on the 2nd inst. The new 
building has cost upwards of 5,o00/,, and occupies 
a central position at the head of Channel-street. 
The building is of white sandstone. The public 
room on the ground floor is 39 ft. by 22 ft., with the 
postmaster’s room, telephone, silent room, and letter 
reception rooms at the side. In the back division, 
lighted from the roof, are the sorting-room, 49 ft. 
by 34 ft., the telegraph and telephone, male clerks’ 
and message boys’ rooms, telegraph stores, battery 
and linesmen’s rooms. The first floor to the front 
is to be reserved for future extension. The architect 
was Mr. Robertson, of Her Majesty's Board of 
Works. 

St. JOHN’s CATHEDRAL, NEWFOUNDLAND.— 
The Zvening Herald (Newfoundland) gives a de- 
scription of the reopening of the choir and transepts 
of the cathedral dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
on June 29. It will be remembered the building 
was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1892, 
Triumphal arches were erected on the occasion of 
the reconsecration in the thoroughfares leading to 
the cathedral. The work generally has been carried 
out under the personal supervision of Mr. Wills (who 
acted as clerk of works of the original building), and 
from the designs of Messrs. George Gilbert Scott 
and John Oldrid Scott, of London. Most of the 
internal fittings are special gifts. The oak eagle 
lectern is a reproduction of the burnt one. The 
carved oak bishop's throne, sedilia, and stalls, as 
well as the lectern, are being carried out by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, but have not yet 
arrived. ‘There is also a new pulpit and altar, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


A SANITARY EXHIBIT AT KING’s COLLEGE.— 
During the British Medical Congress, held at King’s 
College last week, a comprehensive exhibit of 
sanitary appliances was shown by Mr. John Jones, 
of Chelsea. Among the exhibits we noticed the 
patent drain and pipe stopper, which consists of a 
bag which is inflated by a small hand-pump, and 
quickly filled with air under sufficient pressure to dam 
the drain, and prevent any escape of water. It can 
be folded and carried in a small space, and can be 
placed in syphons, gulleys, &c., where other stoppers 
are difficult to insert, Theexpanding screw stopper, 
fitted with indicator, enables the fall of a drain to be 
accurately gauged. The hand smoke-generating 
machine, for testing soil-pipes, is also useful and 
seems simple in action, The air-tight manhole 
covers shown by Mr, Jones, and to which the medal 
of the Sanitary Institute has been awarded, is an 
improvement on the ordinary patterns. It consists 
ot an inner and outer cover. The inner cover is 
arched, which allows the moisture from the drain to 
rise to the apex of the arch, where it condenses 
and runs down to the groove prepared for 
its reception, into which the cover fits, thus 
forming an air-tight seal. The tcp or outer 
cover is flat with the surface of the ground, 
and also fits into another groove filled with any 
suitable material, and held in place by screws in the 
usual way. Other forms of double-seal manhole- 


covers are shown. An invention in mica valve-inlets 
is also shown, which appears to work satisfactorily. 
The valves are hung as a pair of folding-doors, and 
by this means the direct weight of the valves has 


not to be overcome when they open, as each part of 
the valve has merely to turn on its pivot, while the 
inclination of the axis is sufficient to ensure the 
closing of the valves on a return current of foul air; 
and it also gives a full area of air-space. The 
patent channel-bends for use in inspection-chambers 
to prevent splashing are a novelty, and are bridged 
across the outlet, thus preventing the deposit of 
sewage on the benchings and walls of the chamber. 
The ‘‘ Sydney Syphonic Cistern”’ is on new lines; a 
double coil of syphons is used, one larger than the 
other, but oval-shape in section, with }-in. pipe from 
the larger of the two coils; on this pipe a push- 
valve opens into the down-pipe, and, by pressing in 
this valve, the action is at once started, the difference 
in size of the pipes causing a powerful flush. 

SHREWSBURY WATER SUPPLY AND MAIN 
DRAINAGE.—At special meetings of the Town 
Council held last week it was decided to carry out 
the schemes for the new water supply of the 
borough, and the interception and disposal of the 
sewage, prepared by Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, & 
Santo Crimp, of Westminster. The water scheme 
involves the construction of a large impounding 
reservoir, together with the necessary filter-beds, 
pumping-station, service reservoir, and necessary 
mains for obtaining a Severn supply. As regards 
the main drainage, it is proposed to carry out a 
complete system of intercepting sewers which will 
discharge at a central pumping-station, from which 
the sewage will be pumped to land for purification. 
The schemes are estimated to cost about 85,000/., 
exclusive of the cost of land. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SwWIss BUILDING-MATERIAL TESTING STATION 
—According to a recent report of the United States 
Consul at Zurich, the object of this institution, a 
branch attached to the Federal Polytechnic Schooi 
at Zurich, is to ascertain the general utility of build- 
ing-materials, especially as to their cohesive power, 
in compliance with requests made by authorities or 
private persons. In addition thereto, it makes of 
its own accord examinations and tests of the same 
nature which, in a general economic and scientific 
way, are of public interest. Every kind of building 
and constructive material is tested, but particularly 
natural and artificial building-stones, cements, chains, 
driving-belts, hemp and wire cables, metals, as well 
as completed constructions, parts of machinery, or 
bridges, to ascertain the quality of materials, their 
elasticity, and absolute strength. The station 
furnishes also chemical analyses of these materials. 
The institution is placed under the direct supervision 
of the Federal School Board. The tests of buiiding 
timbers are: Indication of run of fibres, number and 
condition ot knots in longitudinal cuts, determination 
of the average width of annual layers, and modifica- 
tion in width thereof in a latitudinal direction of 
the structure, composition of the lineal layers, as 
well as the average proportion between spring and 
fall woods ; determination of the degree of moisture, 
the density at the time of delivery, and after being 
subjected to a temperature of 221 deg. Fahr., the 
unit volume weight; determination of elasticity 
and resistance to torsion, compression, trimming, 
and flexion. The quantity of material and the kind 
of preparation necessary for the trial pieces are 
prescribed in special regulations. Each shipment 
of wood is to be as far as possible accompanied by a 
description of the exact denomination of the kind 
of wood, age and time of felling ; origin and 
condition of land on which grown, if on north or 
south slopes, elevation above the sea, if from the 
interior of the forest or outside borders, &c. ; geo- 
logical condition of the growing land, &c. ‘The 
results of the tests made are recorded, and a copy 
of the record in the form of a certificate given, 
Stating the results of the test, without mentioning 
the purpose the material in question is to be used 
for. Results of tests will be published in the general 
Reports of the station, if the interested party does 
not object thereto, The superintendent of the station 
is also from time to time to publish special reports 
on the results of special interest. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—The Plastic Marble Co. 
has removed from 8, Berners-street to 13, Walbrook, 

YARROW CONVALESCENT HOME.—Messrs. W. 
G, Cannon & Sons ask us to state that they carried 
out the gas-fittings, electric bells, and speaking- 
tubes in the above-named buildings, illustrated in 
our pages last week. 

THE BATH STONE FIRMS.—Mr. James Saunders 
Randell, of Bath, has been elected a director of the 
Bath Stone Firms, in the place of the late Mr. James 
Stone. Mr. Randell was the senior partner of 
Randell & Saunders, the well-known stone firm, of 
Corsham, and has a practical knowledge of the 
trade, and a wide experience, which will probably 
be of much service to the company. 

NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIES’ SOCIETY.—At the last 
monthly meeting of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries, held in the Castle, Newcastle, Dr. Hodgkin 
gave the interim report of the Northumberland Exca- 
vation Committee, which showed that the operations 
of this season at A‘sica had been very successful, 
though the resources of the fund had been slender. 
The Committee, acting on the advice of Mr. Mackay, 
decided to entrust the superintendence of the excava- 


within a mile of Great Chesters, and who was often 
over the ground with Dr. Bruce. In the eight 
weeks during which the excavation had been in pro- 
gress, the guard chamber to the east of the sunken 
gateway, the whole line of the western wall, and its 
junction with the wall at the north-west ccrner of the 
camp, had been laid bare. The most interesting 
feature in the camp as yet disclosed was the magnifi- 
cent western gateway, which had been in Roman times 
so effectually walled up that both Dr. Bruce and 
Captain Maclauchlan even doubted its existence. It 
was now clear, however, that there was a gateway here, 
with that massive masonry which they had learned 
to associate with the works of the Antonine Em- 
perors. This gateway had been destroyed, doubtless 
at the time of some incursion of the barbarians, 
Later on, possibly about the time of Severus, another 
had been erected some eight or ten feet above the 
original one. The primary and secondary strata of 
the camp were here marked with unusual distinct- 
ness by the pivot holes of the gates which were 
found at the two different lines mentioned above, 
There had been apparently another destruction of 
the camp and another rebuilding with small stones 
and very inferior workmanship, and at this third 
occupation of the camp the Roman troops, by this 
time probably dwindled to a mere handful, had 
despaired of being able to defend this gateway at 
all, and had, therefore, entirely walled it up. A 
great many smal! objects were found, such as glass, 
crockery, iron, and coins dating to the time of 
Constantine. 

ART-NOTES FROM FRANCE.—M. Paul Roussel, 
pupil of MM. Cavelier, Barras, and Coutan, has 
obtained the Prix de Rome in sculpture, and M. 
Patouillard, a pupil of M. Ginain, has obtained it 
in architecture. —— The Chamber called ‘‘ des 
Illustres” at the Palace of the Capito} at Toulouse 
has been decorated with panel paintings by M. 
Paul Pujol, one of the panels representing the 
life of the painter Lafage, who lived at Toulouse, 
another a symbolical subject representing ‘‘ La 
Muse Populaire enseignant la Musique aux Tou- 
lousains.”——-A new Lycée for girls is to be built 
in the Rue Sevigné, next door to the Hotel Carna- 
valet, to be called the ‘‘ Lycée Victor Hugo.” 
At Monétay (Allier) the remains of a Roman temple of 
probably about thedate of Nero have been discovered. 
Some courses of large stones have been found, and 
the shaft of a fluted column of the Corinthian 
order, a carved capital, and a statue.—— It is 
reported that the Duc d’Aumale intends to purchase 
the Chateau d’Amboise.——An art exhibition at 
Rouen is announced to be in preparation for May, 
1896,—M. Casimir Echernier, Honorary President 
of the Architectural Union of Lyons, has just died 
at that place, at the age of seventy-seven. He was 
born at Albi, and studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts at Lyons, where he afterwards practised during 
the whole of his life. He was created a long time 
since Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and 
received, in 1886, the gold medal for ‘* Architecture 
Privée,” given by the Société Centrale. He was 
one of the founders of the ‘‘Caisse de Defense 
Mutuelle.”’ Besides his numerous buildings, he 
was known by a number of essays and papers 
published in the Transactions of the Société 
Academique of Lyons. He was author of a very 
able and learned work, under the title of ‘‘ Re- 
marques Historiques sur 1l’Architecture Lyonnaise 
aux 4 derniers Sieécles.”’ The death is also an- 
nounced of M. René Ménard, architect, of Nantes,. 
a member of the Société Centrale. 

YORKSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL Society EXcurR- 
SION.—The twenty-ninth annual excursion of this 
society took place on the ist inst. The members 
journeyed by train to Pickering and drove in 
waggonettes and char-i-bancs, to Lastingham, 
where a tour of the church and its surroundings 
was made, Mr. St. John Hope acting as guide. 
Mr. Hope began his description by stating that 
every syllable written in the programme respecting 
the history of the church was entirely wrong. 
From plans which had been drawn by Mr. 
Bilson, of Hull, and which, he said, were 
the first plans drawn which professed to be 
accurate, he pointed out some interesting parti- 
culars, Lastingham was one of the earliest centres 
in the establishment of Christianity in the North of 
England. Looking at the structure itself, they 
would ascertain the real story. Bede gave a full and 
elaborate account which suggested that it had been 
built in the seventh century. The structure men- 
tioned in that account had nothing to do with the 
present structure, as it occupied a site eastward in 
the present churchyard, and the only evidence to 
connect them were two stones which had _ since 
been discovered. The foundation of the church 
was traced to the advent, in 1078, of monks from 
Whitby, who came with the intention of estab- 
lishing here a monastery, and there could be no 
question that they began this present building on 
the system they usually adopted in building monastic 
churches. There was testimony to show that the 
monks only stayed ten years, afterwards going to York, 
and the parishioners took possession of the building 
in its unfinished form, and converted it into a parish 
church. There was evidence that the tewer was 
carried to a certain height and then stopped. In 
the fifteenth century further building was done, and 
the rest of the work was of our own time. The 














tions to Mr. Thos, Smith, of Sunniside, who lived 





documental history, he said, was absolute and fixed; 
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and as to the close resemblance which the building 
bore to a Corinthian chapel, he stated that the 
Roman architecture was imported from abroad. At 
the time the church was built the builders must have 
peen men accustomed to Saxon work—men who 
received their education long before the Conquest, 
in the days of Edward the Confessor. So it was 
that we had so many survivals of the Corinthian 
capital. The company then inspected the crypt, 
which contains several interesting fragments, 
including Saxon and Medieval stones. The 
return journey was 72d Appleton-le-Moors and Sin- 
nington, Pickering being reached by three o'clock. 
Little over one hour remained for the visit to the 
castle and church. Mr. Hope conducted the party 
round the ruins, pointing out the architectural 
features associated with the towers, the curtain-wall, 
the entrance, &c. A move was then made to the 
church, where Mr. Hope briefly sketched its history. 
Its plan comprises western tower, nave, south porch, 
north aisles, transepts, and well-developed chancels, 
and the date of the original Norman church is fixed 
at 1130. Dealing with the effigies, supposed to be 
two of the Bruces, Mr. Hope gave his opinion that 
these were unquestionably of the Koecliffe family ; 
but these were unique in one feature—viz., that the 
chain-mail in which they were clad was ‘‘ double- 
linked” mail, and was, so far as he knew, unique, in 
that the mail was generally of single-link pattern. 
The Vicar afterwards gave a brief account of the 
frescoes, which concluded the programme. 


—_ 
JT 


LEGAL. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
SECTIONS 59 AND 73. 

At Lambeth Police-court, on the 16th ult., before 
Mr. Denman, Mr. T. Sloman, of Albany-road, Cam- 
berwell, was summoned by Mr, Bernard Dicksee, 
District Surveyor for East Newington, for non- 
compliance with a notice for irregularity requiring 
him to carry up the party-walls 15 in. above the 
roofs as required by Sec. 50 (1), and to corbel out 
the party-walls 4 in. beyond the eaves or cornices as 
required by Sec. 73 (1). . 

Mr. T. Seager Berry, instructed by the County 
Council, appeared for the District Surveyor, and 
Mr. R. A. Kingsbury for the defendant. 

Mr. Dicksee gave evidence to the effect that, on 
January 10 last, notice was given him by the defen- 
dant of the erection of five new dwelling-houses, 
Nos. 26 to 34 (even), Bagshot-street, Newington, and 
that in the building of them certain irregularities 
were committed, and on May to he served upon the 
defendant a statutory notice (copy of which was pro- 
duced) to remedy the same. Some of these irregu- 
larities had not been amended, and consequently the 
summons wasissued. Since the commencement of 





the proceedings the defendant had amended certain | 


irregularities in the back eaves mentioned in the 
notice, by corbelling out the party-walls as required 
by witness, but otherwise nothing had _ been 
done. A diagram showing how the work had 
been executed, and how the Act required it 
to be executed, was put in and_ explained 
to the magistrate by witness. The party-walls had 
been carried up 13 to 133 inches above the upper 
surface of the slates, instead of 15 in. as required by 
Sec. 59 (xr). The irregularity complained of in the 
eaves was that a wooden fascia or gutter-board which 
had been nailed to the rafter feet, projected beyond 
the face of the brickwork ; the iron gutter was screwed 
to this fascia, and a fillet of wood was nailed to the 
face of the fascia to support the underside of the 
gutter: this fascia was prohibited by Sec. 73 (1), 
unless the party-wall was corbelled out 4 in. beyond 
the eaves: defendant had roofed in and practically 
finished the buildings since the irregularity had been 
pointed out to him. 

Cross-examined, witness said that he had measured 
the party-parapets from the upper surface of the 
slates to the point where the parapet became less 
than 84 in. in thickness, the minimum thickness 
allowed by Sec. 59, (1), the height above the 
rafters was 144in. to 15 in., the slate battens measured 
}% in., and the three thicknesses of slates #? in., 
making together 14 in. Asked whether he was 
willing to treat the fascia as part of the roof if it were 
completely covered with metal he acquiesced, pro- 
videa that the rules applicable to roofs were complied 
with so as to remove the fascia from the operation of 
Sec. 73 as a projection. Defendant then agreed 
to amend the eaves in this manner. 

Mr. Kingsbury argued that the District Surveyor 
had measured the parapet in the wrong manner. 
He should have measured from the rafters, not from 
the slates. He quoted Sec. 61 in support of this 
argument. In this section the roof was required to 
be covered with slate, tile, metal, or other incom- 
bustible material, therefore the roof existed before 
It was covered, and the roof must be taken to mean 
the rafters, not the covering of the roof. This 
practice had always been followed in the past. 

Mr. Denman said one object of a new Act was to 
abolish old practices. 

_ Mr. Berry pointed out that by Schedule 1, Pre- 
liminary Rule 1. every building was required to be 
enclosed by walls, and said nobody could contend 
that the walls were not part of the building ; 
Similarly the roof was to be covered with slates or 
like material, but the roof was not complete without ! 


the covering: he contended the District Surveyor’s 
method of measuring was correct. 

Mr. Denman said the expression ‘‘ above this 
roof ’’ in the section must be taken to mean above 
the roof as a whole, and not above any particular 
part of the roof. The defendant was not entitled to 
dig down into the roof to find a point from which to 
measure. The measurement must, therefore, be 
taken above the surface of the slates, but the 
deficiency was small, and he, therefore, thought 
some arrangement might be made with the District 
Surveyor. 

Mr. Berry pointed out that the District Surveyor 
had no discretion in the matter; the section laid 
down a minimum, and that minimum had not been 
complied with. 

Mr. Denman finally decided to adjourn the case 
for fourteen days in order that the defendant might 
alter the eaves as arranged, during which time he 
would further consider the question of the party- 
walls. 

At the adjourned hearing on the 30th ult., Mr. Berry 
said that the defendant had covered the wooden 
fascias with zinc, but that was not sufficient to satisfy 
the District Surveyor, as they should also have been 
set back flush with the face of the brickwork, 
whereas they still projected, and consequently were 
contrary to the section. 

Mr. Kingsbury objected that the defendant had 
done all that he undertook todo. He only agreed 
to cover the fascias with incombustible material. — 

Mr. Denman said that he understood that the 
defendant had made an offer to do certain work 
which the District Surveyor had accepted, and he 
(Mr. Denman) had not taken particular notice of 
what had been agreed upon; but if the District 
Surveyor was not satisfied, and the matter had to be 
argued out afresh, a new summons had better be 
taken out, as the work was now different from what 
it was at the first hearing. 

Mr. Berry argued that the case really stood where 
it was, as the notice of irregularity had not been 
complied with. With regard to the party-walls 
there was another point, which was not gone into at 
the first hearing ; there were in the rear of the houses 
four water-closets in pairs; in these the party-walls 
were not carried up above the roofs at all; there were 
absolutely no party parapets; the statutory notice 
and summons would cover this irregularity. 

Mr. Kingsbury objected that this matter was not 
mentioned at the previous hearing, and therefore 
ought not to be gone into: besides which the roofs 
of the water-closets contained no woodwork what- 
ever, and therefore no party-wall was necessary. 

Mr. Berry dissented. 

Mr. Denman thought that as these particular 
party-walls were not mentioned at the first hearing 
they should be made the subject of a fresh summons 


| or the case further adjourned. 


Ultimately Mr. Berry said that, having regard to 
a remark that the magistrate had made at the first 
hearing as to the small amount of deficiency in the 
height of the party-walls of the main buildings, he 
would be willing, if the magistrate would give for 
further guidance a definite ruling of the subject, to 
withdraw the present summons without prejudice to 
the question of the fascias and the party-walls to the 
water-closet buildings. 

Mr. Kingsbury said that he had several witnesses 
to prove that the custom for the last thirty years had 
been to measure from the rafters. 

Mr. Denman said that he had considered the 
matter, and he was prepared to hold that the 
measurement must be taken from the upper surface 





of the roof as contended by the District Surveyor. 
The summons was then allowed to be withdrawn, 
defendant to pay 1/, 1s. costs to the District Sur- 
veyor, it being understood that, if necessary, a fresh 
summons would be taken out for the irreguiarities 
in the fascias and the party-walls to the water-closets. 





BUILDING DISPUTE AT SOUTHEND: 
ACTION IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION, 

THE case of the Mayor of Southend v. Ramuz 
came before Mr. Justice Romer in the Chancery 
Division last week, it being an action brought by the 
Corporation of Southend-on-Sea, which is the Urban 
Sanitary Authority for the borough, against Mr. 
F. F. Ramuz, to obtain an injunction restraining the 
defendant from permitting premises erected by him 
at Southend to be occupied until they had been com- 
pleted according to deposited plans, and in con- 
formity with the by-laws of the borough. It 
appeared that the defendant from time to time 
deposited plans of an arcade of shops to the east of 
High-street, all of which were disapproved, and he 
then made alterations in the plans so as to provide 
for the air space at the rear required by the by-laws. 
The contention of the Corporation was that some of 
the shops had been let and occupied in such a 
manner as not to comply with the by-laws, inasmuch 
as they were completely cut off from all communica- 
tion with the buildings in the rear, and separately 
occupied as lock-up shops without any air space at 
the rear, though, if occupied with the rear premises 
(in one occupation), the requirements as to rear 
space would have been complied with. The plain- 
tiffs also complained that if the other shops were let 
with the rooms at the rear and this accompanying 
air-space cut off, the defendant would be able to 





evade the by-laws, 





After hearing evidence and the arguments of 
counsel, his Lordship, in giving judgment, said that 
the injunction was only asked tor so far as related to 
the parts of the building which were at present un- 
occupied, for the lessees of the occupied parts were 
not before the Court, and he could make no order 
affecting them in their absence. At the time the 
action was brought the building had not been com- 
pleted in accordance with the deposited plans; but 
it was admitted, on behalf of the plaintiffs in the 
course of the trial, that immediately before the trial 
the building had been so completed, and, therefore, 
no injunction could now be granted with respect to 
the unoccupied parts, merely on the ground that the 
building was not completed. It remained for him 
(his Lordship) to consider on what other grounds 
the injunction could be asked for. Two, and two 
only, had in substance been urged on behalf of the 
piaintiffs—the one was, that the defendant was 
threatening and intending, with regard to the un- 
occupied parts, to allow them to be occupied soas to 
infringe No. 18 of the additional by-laws. It was 
difficult to ascertain exactly how the plaintiffs put their 
case under that head, beyond that they said that 
defendant was going to let each room at present un- 
occupied as a separate shop, and that, though the 
building, treated as a whole, had, in the rear, a suf- 
cient area or open space as provided by By-law No. 54, 
for each room, if treated as a separate shop (which is a 
‘‘domestic building’ within the meaning of that 
by-law according tothe definition) would not have a 
sufficient area or open space. There was no general 
by-law which prevented a building with several rooms 
erected in accordance with deposited plans from 
being let or occupied: in parts—each room by itself. 
The only by-!aw the plaintiffs relied on on that part 
of the case was the additional By-law No. 18; but 
that spoke of a building being altered in such a way 
that the same as altered would if at first so con- 
structed, have contravened some other by-law. So 
far as concerned the unoccupied parts of the building 
then before the Court, the defendant had not altered 
them at all from the deposited plans; nor could he 
hold on the evidence that the defendant was going 
to alter them so as to infringe Rule 18, or in any 
way. He could not see his way to grant an injunc- 
tion, because the defendant had let on lease the 
occupied parts as separate shops, restraining the 
defendant from allowing the unoccupied parts, as 
they stood, to be occupied at all. The remaining 
ground relied on by the plaintiffs was based on By- 
law 97, it being said that that by-law, by implica- 
tion, provided that no part of a building should be 
occupied before the expiration of the seven days 
therein mentioned, and (as the facts were) that the 
parts of that building already let were so occupied. 
He could not see how on that ground he could grant 
an injunction restraining the defendant from per- 
mitting the parts of the building then remaining 
unoccupied from being occupied at all. Having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case he should 
dismiss the action, but without costs. 

Mr. Wm. Willis, Q.C., and Mr. C. H. Smith 
were counsel for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Hopkinson, 
Q.C., and Mr. Dunham for the defendant. 





NEGLECT TO GIVE NOTICE. 

Messrs, T. WHITE & SON, of 52, Fairfield- 
road, Bow, E., were summoned at the North London 
Police Court on the rst inst. by Mr. A. Payne, District 
Surveyor of East Hackney, South, and North Bow, 
for commencing works in the rear of 114, Cadogan- 
terrace, without the notice required by Section 145 
of the London Building Act. The defendant 
admitted the offence, but said it took place owing to 
a misunderstanding with his employer, the occupier 
of the house. 

The magistrate said that the notice ought to be 
given, and imposed a fine of 2s. 6d. a day from the 
time when the notice should have been given, and 
allowed 12s. 6d. costs. 





INFRINGEMENT OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

AT the Birmingham Police-court, on the 2nd inst., 
John Pitt, of Chetwynd-road, was charged that he 
did unlawfully, in erecting a new building in a pro- 
posed new street leading out of Dudley-road, not 
cause the walls enclosing such building to be pro- 
perly bonded and solidly put together with good 
mortar, compounded of good lime and clean sharp 
sand, contrary to the by-laws. The Town Clerk 
(Mr. Horatio Brevitt) prosecuted, and Mr. R. C. E. 
Plumptre defended. The defendant had erected a 
row of ten houses, and entered into a contract with 
Eli Bird, a bricklayer, for the latter to do the labour 
for 198/., whilst the defendant was to provide the 
materials, including the mortar. John Weale, the 
building inspector for the Corporation, visited the 
building, and took away a sample of the mortar in 
use. This was submitted to the Borough Analyst 
(Mr. E. W. T. Jones), who gave a certificate that 
the material was unworthy of the name of mortar, 
and was simply mud. This would only hold the 
bricks together temporarily, and in time would give 
off an unwholesome odour.—Defendant was fined 5/. 
and 4/. gs. costs. 


—_— 
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MEETINGS. 


Monpay, AuGust 12, to Saturpay, AuGUST 17. 
Architectural Association. — Annual ‘Excursion to 
Cheltenham and neighbourhood. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENT: 





COMPETITIONS. 





CONTRACTS—Continued. 



















































dvertised | i — Architect, Surveyor, | Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. | Premiums. tobe || Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. ECR eevee? |. tabs 
lelivered. | or Engineer. |deliverea, 
Ht} 
f&chools and Hall, St. Thomas’ Church, . ee j 
Derby ...... pcatiareite: » ae wees Committee —.--....-4 | Not stated cesses pee Seki papendiesdgeniaeekanayd oe ee ee On ee Be 
Board Room and Offices, &c. Stow-hill.... Newport (Mon.) Un. PU A weccccpeseee -- Aug. 28 | Drainage Works at the Workhouss ......, Chichester Union .... do. 
: Sewerage Works, Broughton Burn....... Fdiuburgh T.C. ...... do. 
| Factory, Birtley ..ccccccccccccee beascnne Northern Jron & Tin- 
| plate Soc. Lim....... | eeecceee 
| Eleven Cottages, Blaengarw, Wales ...... Directors Co-op. Soc. J. Rees ..... eee 
CONTRACTS. | *Painting Works, Workhouse ............ Stepney Unicn ...... G. E. Holman .. 
d *Construction of Reservoir ............ Wokingham R.D.C... R. W. Hamilton 
Storage Reservoir (6,000,000 gals.), Marske, 
| WOT. 5 lig cheeectccaccoes «6a > o RRORORT WO dDN nck. ce00 | Ee We LVELL sewececcss do, 
: Tenders || Laundry Buildings .............. cocccce.| Caistor (Lincs) Un. .. Official ceccccces vowes do. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Architect, Surveyor, to be | Resecvoir, Ferge Side, Mon..............., Blaenavon (Mon.) 
or Engineer. Aglivered DO. ....s-s00--.-- | T. D Steele .......++. Aug. 24 
rey Houses, Dromin Station ...........sseee0. G. N. Ry. Co (Ireland) | W. H. Mills.......... do. 
| Schools, Marsh bee; es eRwesategestenees Sencneey 36. co bass TR, Wee ss vscesecs es do, 
Drainage Works... .200 sccccccscccecees Uttoxeter Union...... Fo Woliger vacscoscecee | ADS 3B *Public Baths and Laundry ............... Commrs. for Baths anc = 
Walling. &c. Mill Hill, Dalton... .. Huddersfield Corp. .. Oficial 2 | ’ Washhouses, Deptford T. Dinwiddy......... be 
Clee Hill Granite (100 tons), Maidenheai| Cookham Union oo | do, | *Techuical and Art Schools ....... seeeeee Leicester Corp. ...... Everard & Pick ...... 27 
Cottage, Undy, Magor, Mon. . .. . oo| ie Co. do. [ PEP OGES esas seseres,  senan sees. Nottingham Corp. .. D. M.S, Gaskin ...... | Aug. 29 
*I'wo Houses, for Coast Guards, Drove End, Additions to 8 hool, Bettw., Wales ......; Llandilofawr (U.D.) | - 
LACS ..c.ccrccccvee secse seeeseeee. | The Admiralty . | do. do. ~ Sch. Bd. .-e- +. eee H. Herbert: .......00.- Aug. 30 
Pip2 Sewer, Nooklands, Lancs .. ... - Fulwocd U.D.C... Myres & Co..... scenes | Ae Be *Wagon and Carts — Borourh of West Ham L, Angell .. ......... | Aug 3} 
Private Improvement Works, Moxon- fewering, Channellir Swindon New Town 
QOEFACD . -ccccccss i os Halifax Corporation.. | E, R. 8. Escott ......| do, | and roads .. .....-.5 4s . U.D.C..... . + ...4. | H.J. Hamp ...... coos | Sept. 2 
Station Buildings, Godshilland Whitwell, | *Excavating and Levelling Site for Asylum Hertfordshire Lunatic i 
Inle of Wight .. -....++ -seescceeee-. Newport, &c. Railway Westwood & Winby .. do. é a Asylum AeA OE Pe T. Hine do. 
Extension of Home for Nurses........... Bristol General Hosp. | Crisp & Oatley........ do. C. I. Pipes (2,750 yards) ....----ssee-eeeee Keighley Corp. ...... | Uficial ... Sept. 3 
Press House, &c. Roch Mills ............., Rochdale Corporation | 8. 8. Platt ees do. Intercepting Sewer in the River Worth, Ps “ ; 
*3tables, Vauxhall Bridge-road ........... occcccee A. A. Kemp.... do. near Grove Mills ..... wu enesseeweecss. | EIIIOy COLD, - xcsecs WW. H. Hopkinson .... do. 
Fvur Houses, Crimble Bank, Slaithwaite, | | *OUnderground Convenience ...... ececccee| Limehouse Bd of Wks. | Offciad ..-..cccccccces Sept. 9 
VOrks .-.cceceesseccccesees erceeces ooo! eeeceece | A, BHSW......ce00e0 ° do, *Mortuary, Coroner's Court, &c. ....... ve do. do. Sept. 10 
School and House. Llangoed, Anglesey ..| cocccces | RB. G. Davies...0- ese. do Drainage Works, Llanbradach, Wales ....| Wingfield Bldg. Club 1. R Phillips ........ | No date 


Sewering and Draining, Wainwright- 










Garston (Lancs)U.D.C. | F. 


| Waterworks Fittings ..... 
W. Bowden........ | Aug. 15 









Chapel and School, Gregory-Boulevard, Trustees of Methodist 


Castlebar (Ireland) Un C. Mulvany ...scceee. | 0. 












Thompson ........ | do 


TOUS, BC. cocorcrcere eeccceccccece es i " . : y 
Additions, &c, to Schools, Tong Park ani, Baildon (Yorks) Sch. | | Nottinghain ......... ster ee wee tees Free Church .....cee | F. W. Dixon..cccccece | an 
Wood Bottom .- c+ 00 eeenteorese Board .. 00. ocoe | W. &J. B. Bailey ..../| do. Twe Houses, St. Columb’s Wells, Derry,| j | 
Cast-iron Pipes (552 yards)...... webe se ++». Southpcrt Corp....... pO ree errs a Treland .....+-esseesscecesersereres Crete. cxssccesas | J. G. Ferguson & Sons | do. 
Betts, Flags, &C........000 scccccccssocece Dewsbury Corp. ...... eo. ee | Aug. 16 Engine-shed Buildings, Coachford, Cork . Cork and Muskerry | | 
Alterations, &c. to Business Premises, Batley Co-op. Society, } | . o_o: eee cove | OPIATE ..ccccccccccee do, 
Commercial-street ...... -.2- sss RIM.» .weseense ne -. | H. B. Buckley........ do. || *Broken Granite....-seseeesseers soveeeee.| Eton R.D.C...ccccceee | do. do. 
Iron and Steel Work, Whitworth-street,, Manchester Technical | | || Factory, Crewkerne.....cccccsccsscovee- | ea evens . | H. Hall..........-- * do. 
AC. ccccccrccscccccvevvcrssseesssoceces Instruction Cem..... |W. Windsor. do. || Cottage, Murtle, Aberdeen ......-. --0..| eee cocce Matthews & Mackenzie do. 
Standpipes, &c. .. .| Abertillery(Mon)U.D.C T. Rees . . Aug. 17 | *Baptist Church and Schools, Woolwich ..| Seneeewe G. Baines scseviccescce do 
Cast-iron Pipes (113 tons), do. | do, av, Two Houses, Brookfield-road, Rushden, | ‘ 
Granite Macadam (400 tons ...| Standish (Lancs)U D.C.! Official ....cccccccees do. H| polos rr a wedeeseeee Pee Soe neeae BE, AGU oc ccsocscecs do. 
Gasholder....cecssseccoccccce .| Cleethorpes (Lincs) | | Parochial School, Kinmare, Ireland...... Rev. G. M'Cutchan .. eeececcs do, 
Gas Co. ... - | E. J. Brockway .. do, | National School, Kinsale, Ireland ........ Rev. E. Gibbings .... enseeanse do. 
Sch‘ ol, Cowbridge, Glam, ....--.++-.e+0: VE See Robt. Williams .. do, | Sewer Pipes, Pudsey, Mirfield, Yorks ....| Garforth Bros. ... e- ccccce do, 
Earthenware Pipe Sewer, &c. Barrow ....| Clitheroe R.D.C.....-. A. E. Preston ......6. | do. | Storage Rese:voir ......... ccccccvccccecs.| Spittal (Northd.) | 
Pipe Bowers, &C........ccccccscocccscccces Turton (Lancs) U.D.C. | J. Parkinson ........ | Aug. 19 Waterworks Prop. .. | eeeevcee do. 
#100 feet of Dry Areas ....0.++0e evereccces Central London 8ick | | i] | 
Asylum District .... | W. 8. Cross ........06 | do, i} 
House, Walling, &c. at Cemetery, near | | | 
CL | conpeseteuesans hon sheeoneed Horbury U.D.C....... | C. R. Spencer ........ do. | 
Footpaths, Kerbing, &.......++ eeceesees | Methley (Yorks)U.D.C.! T. | 
*3ewerage Works....... piehnness babe sires Erith U.D.C ........ |G. | 
Sewerage Works (1,044 yards), Uryuhart-| | 
road and Queen’s Links .............. Aberdeen T.C......... | 


Church, Cwm Park, Treorky, Glam...... 


ee ee | J. 
.| Gorton (Lanes) U.D.C. | Lo 


Chatterton........ | do. | 


W. Rodgers...-.... do. | 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 








Sewerage Works and Cast-iron Pipes ... maxand Lomax .. Aug. 20 | | Applica- 
Sewers (three contracts), Egremont, Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. tions . 
Cheshire .....+..+ oeccccccccccccccccces Wallasey U.D.C ...... A. Salmon ....cccece do, be in. 

SChOOIMB ..ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccecs.| Harrington (Cumbd.) | 
| School Board ....... WY. GROW: csccsce oe do. 
Schools, New Mill, Tring ~.csscessseocee | TYUStEES..c00000-. coos | W. Huckvale ........ | Aug. 21 | *Engineering Assistant....cccccccccccccces Carlisle U.S.A. ceceee | 20, 28, coccececece eoece | No date 


i} 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Contracts, pp. iv., vi., and vill. 


Public Appointment, pp. xvi. and xviii. 








RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


12,319. — VENTILATOR: J. Evans and others. — An 
apparatus for producing forced draught in the wind-sails of 
steamers, or in ventilating-shafts in hospitals and the like, 
by means of a jet of compressed air or steam. It consists 
of a cylindrical air-chamber enclosing a coil of pipe ending 
in a suitable nozzle, through which the jet of steam or com- 
pressed air is driven. A coil of pipe surrounds the outside 
of the chamber, and is terminated by an inlet into the 
interior, through which hot air is passed to preserve the 
heat of the steam. The nozzle-end of the inner coil is so 
arranged that the air may be drawn in by the draught which 
the jet causes, the whole terminating in a shaft for con- 
veying the cool draught wherever desired. 

12,559-—VENTILATOR: L. Milnes.—Relates to an air- 
inlet ventilator for disinfecting drains. A valve, combined 
with a trough or receptacle for holding a perforated cake of 
solid disinfecting material, is placed at the fresh air-inlet, so 
that the air entering the drain passes through the perfora- 
tions and becomes impregnated with the deodorant. 

16,262.—WINDOwS : G. Austin.—Deals with a window- 
fastener, consisting of a screwed socket fixed to the 
meeting-rail of the upper sash, and a tube in the other 
meeting-rail carrying a screwed bolt, the rear end of which 
is formed to nares with a key which serves to screw the 
bolt into the socket on the upper sash, thereby drawing the 
two sashes tightly together. 

7,968.—Pavinc Biocxs: 7. Willmot and another.— 
Relates to an apparatus for applying a coating of tar or 
other liquid to paving blocks, &c. Consists of a perforated 
or skeleton grating, curved into and through a tank or 
vessel so that the curve or shoot will in greater part be 
below the liquid contents of such tank, and thus cause any 
solid passing through the shoot to be immersed in the 
liquid. The discharging end of the trough is provided with 

resilent scrapers or smoothers to remove excess liquid from 
the solid discharge. 

14,561. — VENTILATOR: £. How and another.—A 
ventilator formed in two parts. The outer part consisting 
of a frame or box is built in an opening on the outside of 
the wall of a room with a grid and sloping plate on its 
exterior. A baffle-plate is fixed behind these, arranged to 
check any inward rush of air and turn it downwards. The 
inner part of the ventilator comprises a frame, having a 
grid and two flaps made of silk, which are secured along 
their upper edges, and prevent any sudden draught from 
entering the room. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

JuLyY 22.—13,905, W. Metherell, Mitre Cramp.—13,924, 
R. Stone, Manufacture of Fireproof, Waterproof, and Non- 
Corrosive Paint.—13,954, A. 
tus.—13,962, 
Setting Saws. 

Juy 23.—12,973, S.- Schryver, Paints and Pigments.— 


rban, Door-closing Appara- 
H. Lake, Machines for Sharpening and 


13,988, J. Martin, Doors, &c.—14,048, J. Fisher, Window- 
fastener. 

JULY 24.—14,119, C. Raleigh, Boring Bits for Rock 
Drills. —14,126, D. Hilton, Metal Laths. 

JULY 25.—14,148, J. Cochran, Saws for Sawing Stone, 
&c.—14,171, D. Bostel, Preventing the Freezing of Water 
in Service-pipes, Cisterns, &c.—14,181, E. Wanke and J. 
Hellige, Casement-fastenings.—14,187, A. Hirsch, Manu- 
facture of Vitreous Artificial Stone.—14,205, H. Koerner, 
Cowls or Caps for Ventilating Shafts, Flues, &c. 

JULY 26.—14,235, H. Jones, Chimney Cowl, &c.—14,250, 
R. Freeman and T. Rackliff, Moulding Presses for Bricks, 
Tiles, &c.—14,280, G. Leman and W. Williams, Brick- 
burning Kilns. 

JULY 27.—14,204, S. Learoyd, Firegrates.—14,319, C. 
Zapp, Window-catches or Fasteners. —14,341, E. Wanke 
aud J. Hellige, Holder for Casement Windows. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11,571, W. Snelgrove and R. Goyne, Water-pipes.— 
11,688, A. Lundberg and others, Kilns for Burning Port- 
land Cement, &c.—11,907, E. Fletcher and S. Carran, 
Fasteners for Windows —12,919, W. Barraclough and A. 
Rhodes, Fireplaces.—12,920, D. Keith, Window Sash 
Frames —13,293, D. Keith, Window Sash Frames.— 
13,357, 5. Barwise, Preventing Bursting of Lead or other 
Pipes through the Action of Frost.—13.522, W. Illing- 
worth, Ovens or Kilns for Firing Pottery, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 

15,840, W. Garland and W. Shears, Raising, Lowering, 
and Securing Window-sashes. — 17,499, F. Woodford, 
Chimney-cowls.—18,500, G. Thornborough and J. Wilks, 
Movable Partitions.—7,334, W. Bailey, Bevelling Glass.— 
10,061, J. Shrawder, Pneumatic Door Checks and Closers. 
—10,237, J. Murphy and others, Brackets for Ladders.— 
11,930. H. Sadin, Employment of Schist in the Manufac- 
ture of Bricks for Building Purposes. 


—_ <<" 
a - 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


JULY 24.—By Rushworth & Stevens: F., g.r. 60/., Lawn- 
ter., Hanwell, reversion in 84 yrs., 1,390/.; f.,g.r. 12/,, Lawn- 
ter., reversion in 96 yrs., 275¢.; 4, 5, and 6, Lawn-ter., is 
r. 59¢.,6452.; aireehold house and shop, Norwood-green, 
Middlesex, r. 224, 480/.; ‘‘Squire’s Cottages,” f., r. 
128é. 12s., 1,155/.; a plot of bldg. land, Station-rd., Han- 
well, f., 160/.—By Reynolds & Eason: 49, Seaside-rd., 
Eastbourne, Sussex, f., r. 80/., 1,720/.3; 1 to 15 (odd), 
Bourne-st., f., r. 315¢.,6,205¢. ; a plot of bldg. land, Ceylon- 
pl., f., 1,060/. ; “* The Lawn,” Willingdon, Sussex, and 1} 
acres, f, 3,000/.; enclosures of land, 47a. 3r. 16 p,, f. 





of land, 100 a. or. 27p., f., 7,3752.; ‘‘ Meachant’s ” farm- 
house and enclosures of land, 7 a. or, 31 p., f., 1,130/.3 
two cottages and enclosure of land, oa. 2r. 18 py, 
f., r. 324 6s., 810/.; ‘‘Danns” farmhouse and en 
closures of land, 10 a. 2 r. 25 p., f, r. 1042., 2,9502. 

JuLy 25.—By M, Liell & Son: 125, St. Dunstan’s-rd., 
Mile End, f., r. 367. 8s., 4652.—By Robins, Snell, & Gore: 
15, Davenant-rd., Holloway, u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., r. 
362., 3102.—By W. Weston: 12, Windsor-gardens, Pad- 
dington, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 42, r. 262. 1702.3 39 and 41, 
Bravington-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 142., r. 72¢., sold privately. 
—By H. J. Bliss & Sons: F.g.r. of 52, Church-rd., 
Homerton, reversion in 66 yrs., 1352.3 f.g.r. of 62, Church- 
rd., reversion in 583 yrs., 1552; f.g r. of 192. ros., Buxton- 
st., Mile End, reversion in 52 yrs , 540/.; f.g.r. of 92. 155.5 
Buxton-st., &c., reversion in 52 yrs., 3202.; f.g.r. of 13d, 105., 
Forest-st., Forest Gate, reversion in 64 yrs., 3304.3 f.g.r. of 
32. 108. Forest-st., reversion in 43 yrs., 852.3 f.g.r. of 152., 
Blurton-rd., Clapton, reversion in 74 yrs., 400/.; 88, Wey- 
mouth-ter., Hackney, f., r. 322. 10s., 3152.3 20 to 34 (even), 
Beaconsfield-rd., Walthamstow, f.. r. 1172. 2s., 1,175.3 
two plots Of building land, Harold-rd., Woodford, f., 105. 
—By Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, & Co.: Rowley Green 
House, High Barnet, 1a. or. 30 p., c., 650/7.—By Deden- 
ham, Tewson, &Co.:; **Gunnersbury Lodge,” Gunners- 
bury, 5a. rr. 12 p., f., 10,0007, 3 338, Old-st., St. Luke's, 
and 1 and 2, Charlotte-st., f., r. 1002., 1,600/.—By C. C. & 
T. Moore: 31, 32, and 33, Baythorne-st., Mile End, ut. 
7O yrs., g.r. 4/2. 10s., r. 117/., 800/.; 98, Earlham Grove, 
Forest Gate, f., 475¢.; 50, Gold-st., Stepney, u.t. 313 yrs., 
g.r. 3/., 100/.; 196, 198, 200, 206, 208 to 220 (even), Glyn- 
rd., Clapham, u.t. 82 yrs , g.r. 554, 1,6302.; 6 to 11 and 42 
to47, Blackstone-rd., Hackney, u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 60/., 2, 3004.5 
145 torso, Angel-rd., Edmonton, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 212, 3900.3 
60, Holly Pk.-rd., New Southgate, u.t.85 yrs., g.r. 62., gol.— 
By Newton & Co. : 17, 19 and 21, Protheroe-rd., Fulham, 
u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 152., 4907. ; 9, 11, 13 and 15, Ashbrook-rd., 
Holloway, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 132., 1,070/. ; 29, Sumatra-rd., 
Hampstead, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 332., 2802.3 30, Mill- 
lane, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. of, r. 452., 4002.3 6, Latchford- 
gardens, Willesden, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 42. 158., 11523 12, 
Mornington-cres., Hampstead-rd., f., r. 752, 1,000/.—By 
Stimson & Sons: 34, 36, and 38, Palace-sq., Norwood, 
u.t. 884 yrs., g.r. 242. 38., er. 1502., 4902.3 253 and 255, 
Crystal Palace-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r.14¢., 3407. 3 115 
Claude-villas, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 67., e.r. 322., 2152. ; 34, Suther- 
land-sq., Walworth, u.t. 474 yrs., g.r. 52. 105., e.r. 50/., 4500.5 
18 and 19, William-st., Marylebone, u.t. 20 yrs.» 
ger. 42. 58., r. 802., 2507. ; 9 and 1o, St. Peter’s-rd., Mile 
End, u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 32. 58. 10d., r. 642., 5902. ; 205 to 21% 
(odd), Uxbridge-rd., Ealing Dean, f., r. 116/., 2,120/. 3 
‘Grosvenor House,” Uxbridge-rd., u.t. 734 yrs., g.r. 7/4 
r. 352., 3202,; 1 to 6, Grosvenor-ter., f., r. 1172., 8652. ; 84 
26, 88, go, Balham-grove, Balham, f., r. 114/. 8s., 1,000/. 5 
5) 7,13 to 27 (odd), Picket’s-st., f., r. 293¢. 16s., 2,5202. 5 
2, 3, and 4, Mount Villas, Sydenham, f., r. gol., 1,050/. 





4,080/.; two freehold cottages, r. 161. 16s., 2007. ; enclosures 








, 49, Alexandra-rd., Croydon, f., r. 302., 3757. 3 leg.r. of 25¢ 
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Langley-ter., Beckenham., ut. so} yrs., g.r. ros., 370/.— 
By R. A. Enright: 612, 614, 616, 618, Woolwich-rd , 
Charlton, u.t. 88 yrs., gr. 144 8s., 8952.3 270, 272, 280, 
982, Woolwich-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., gr. 12/, 3754; 6, 
Troughton-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 4/., 155/.; 26, 28, and 30, 
Reidhaven-rd., Plumstead, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. gf., 3522.3 
150, Sandy Hill-rd., u t. 18 yrs., g.r. 22. 25., Fr. 350., 290%. 
Jury 26.—By G. A. Wilkinson & Son; 30, Abbey- 
gardens, St. John’s Wood, u.t. 433 yrs., g.r. 87., 2504,—By 
H.C. Hicks: 5 and 7, Hetherington-rd , Clapham, u.t. 
7 YtSey Sel 162., r. 662., 520/.; 6, Chelsham-rd, u.t. 67 yrs., 
g.t. 82.5 T. 42/., 320¢2.; 14 and 16, Bellefield-rd., Stockwell, 
ut. 694 yrs, gr. 74, 5654.—By C. & H. White: 100, 
Camberwell New-rd., Camberwell, ut. 6 yrs, g.r. Sf, 
y, 450ey 55003 Ts Kellett-rd., Brixton, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 72. 75., 
1. 40.5 370¢.—By Field & Sons: 30 to 36(even), Dawlish- 
rd., South Lambeth, f., r. 1142. 8s, 1,3t0/; 2, Broad- 
hinton-rd., Clapham, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 42. ros., r. 282., 
240l.; 62 to 76 (even), Flockton-st., Bermondsey, Segiks 
1310. 6s., 9202. 3 10, Jacob-st. and 1 to 5, Caroline-crt., f., 
1. 74le 2805 325% 5 12; St. Aubyn’s-rd., Norwood, u.t. 64 
yrS., 2-F- 82., r. 402., 2452. 3 125, 127, 129, and 131, Weston- 
st., Bermondsey, u.t. 18} yrs 2ST. 152., r. 1404, §s., 3707.— 
By Reynolds & Eason: ‘‘ The Railway Tavern” public- 
house, Northfleet, Kent, f., r. 60/., 1,540.3 fig.r. of 
arl., Star-st.. West Ham, reversion in 69 yrs., 530¢.; 
fg.r. of 282., Star-st., reversion in 70 yrs., 700%. ; 
fig.r. of 14/., Shirley-st., reversion in 69 yrs., 3504. ; 
f.g.r. of 142, Wilberforce-st., reversion in 70 yrs., 3504. ; 
39, 41, and 43, Warmington-st., £55. oF 4652. ; 28, Webb- 
st., f., r- 82, r10l.; an enclosure of bldg. land, Warming- 
ton-st., f., r. 82, 7502; 52, Swan-lane, Rotherhithe, f,, 
r, 182. 4S. 14523 83, 85, 87, 93, and 95, Brunswick-st., 
Hackney, f., r. 1492. 10s., 1,475.; 200, High-st., Shore- 
ditch, f., r. 110¢., subject to a rent-charge of 77., 2,020/.— 
By Baker & Sons: 3, 4, and 5, James-st., St. Luke’s, u.t. 
462 yrs., g.r.374, I 160/., 1,850/.; 72, Westmoreland-pl., 
City-rd., u.t. 8 yrs., g.r- 62 6s., 752; two enclosures of land, 
High-rd., Swanley, Kent, 40a. 3r. op., f., 2,800/.; two 
enclosures of land, Hextable-rd., 18 a. 2 r. 21 p., f., 1,340; 
3a. 1r. 8p., Birchwood Farm, f., 530/.; two enclosures of 
jand, 4a. 27.8 p., f., 4702. proposed rd., an enclosure of 
jand, 6a.or. 24 p., f.. 360/.; enclosure of land, London- 
rd.. 48a. 37. 33 Py f., 2,1652.; Middle or Home Farm, 
Crookenhill, Kent, 57 acres, f., 2,5007,—By Woods & 
Snelling: 44 to 58 (even), High-st., Eltham, Kent, f., r. 
220/., 2,350l.; 121 and 123, Wells-rd., Sydenham, f., r. 
442. 48., 6502; 123 and 125, Upper Fore-st., Edmonton, 
f., r. 502. 148., 5204; 6 to 11, Eaton-pl., f., r. 702. 4s., 410/.; 
35, Blue Anchor-lane, Peckham, f., r. x17. 1458., 70/.: 
50, 58 and 60, Savona-st., Battersea, f., r. 632. 148., 4102. 
46 and 45. Queen-st., Gravesend, f., r. sol, 895/.; 
“Talgarth,” Hadlow-rd., Sidcup, f, r. 45¢.. 7607. ; 
“The Wintons,” ‘‘ Marchmont,” ‘‘ Sidcup Villa,” and 
“Highden,” Hatherley - rd., f., r. 2452., 3,950/. ; ‘‘ Arran- 
doon,” ‘‘ Barcaldine,” ‘* Linstead,” and “‘ Bertram House,” 
Granville-rd., f., r. 2102., 3,3007.—By Robert Reid: 210, 
Borough High-street, Southwark, f.. r. god, 1,150/.3 12, 
Little Trinity-lane, City of London, f., r. 150/., 3,050¢. ; 34, 
Aibemarle-st., Piccadilly, f., r. 3257., 8,0752. ; No. 68, New 
Bond-st., City leasehold, u.t.74 yrs.,g.r. 164.155. rod. r. 340/., 
8,750/. si.g.r. of 362., Gloucester-ter., Hyde-pk., u.t. 41 yrs., 
g.r. nil, 660/.; ig.r, of 304 10s., Leinster-gardens, 
ut. 55 yrs., g.r. 52. 10S., 510/. ; i.g.r. of 364., Dudley-pl., 
Paddington, u.t. 444 yrs., g.r. 3¢., 5902.3 i.g.r. of 682, 
Upper Westbourne-st., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 22., 1,3052. ; i.g.r. 
of 302., Blomfield-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 2/., 5552.3 i.g.r. of 
80/,, Elgin-av., Maida Vale, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 242., 1,195.3 
ig.x. of 882, Cambridge-av., Kilburn, u.t. 63 yrs., g.r, 42, 
1,710. ; i.g.r. of god, Belsize-pk., Hampstead, u.t. 56 yrs., 
g.r. 152, 1,535.3 4, 5, and 6, Upper Montagu-st., 
Marylebone, u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. nil, r. 1232. (one-seventh of a 
moiety only). sod. ; a similar one-seventh of a moiety, 607. : 
26, Portland-st., Regent’s-pk., u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. 10d, 
r. 502, 802. 
29.—By G. Pearce & Sons: 74, St. Paul-st., 
Islington, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 62. 63., r. 34/., 2422; 2 and 4, 
Mortimer-rd., De Beauvoir Town, u.t. 19} yrs., g.r. 9/., r. 
942. 18s., 2652. ; 28, Hyde-rd., Hoxton, u.t. 41} yrs., g.r. 
64. 6s., r. 382., 2602.3 2, Wimborne-st., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 42., 
r. 412, 128., 452. ; 29, Wimborne-st., u.t. 9} yrs., g.r. 42., r. 
41d, 12s., 612. 3 57, Loanda-st., Haggerston, u.t. 233 yrs., 
wt, 3/., r. 262., 1252.—By Sales & Wiltshire : 11, Comer- 
ord-rd., Brockley, f., e.r. 38/., 4802—By GC. B. Hilliard 
Son: ‘Down Hall,” Rayleigh, Essex, and 53a. rr. 
28 p, f., 1,350. ; eight enclosures of land adjoining, 56 a. 
21. 17 p., f., 8802. ; ‘‘ Gallows Mead” and *‘ White Post 
Field,” High-rd., 15a. rr. 24 p., f., 5652 3 Harbutt’s 
Farm, 79 a. or. 20 p., f., 1,1007. ; eight enclosures of land 
adjoining, 185a. or. ro p., f., 1,710/.; eight freehold 
cottages, Down Hall-rd., r. 442. 108., 9701.—By WVorman 
& Son: No. 1 Wharf, Irongate Wharf-rd., Paddington, 
and goodwill, lease 17 yrs., r. 250/., 2802. ; plot of Jand, 
Greenford Green, Middlesex, with house and other erec- 
tions thereon, lease g yrs., r. 40/., 852.—By Beard & Son: 
2034, Bethnal Green-rd., Bethnal Green, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 
242, 5007. ; ‘* Leggatt’s Farm,” Green-st., Shenley, Herts, 
Jo5 acres, f. 3,7cod. ; 25, Denbigh-ter., Bayswater, and 18, 
Denbigh-mews, u.t. 4g yrs., g.r. 82., r. 702., 4857.—By C. W. 
Davies: 51, 53, and 55, Wicklow-st., King’s-cross, u.t. 14 
yrs., g.r. 72., r. o1/., 3052. 5 57 to 67 (odd), Wicklow st., u.t. 
324 yrs., g.r.152., r. i802. 148., 1,0552.—By Horne, Son, & 
Eve>sfield: ‘‘The Three Compasses,” public-house, 
Gueen-st., Tottenham, f., r. 452.5 1,260/.; Nos. 18 and 28, 
ampstead-rd., f., r. 1452., 3,2007. ; No. 280, Euston-rd., 
+ T._1752., 4,0007.—By Stimson & Sons: F.g.r. of 
75/., Berwick-st., &c., Oxford-st., reversion in 70 yrs., 
1,920/.; 85 and 86, Berwick-st., f., r. 1872. 10s., 3,400/.; f.g.r. 
of so/., Portland Mews, Marylebone, reversion in 70 yrs., 
9404. ; i.g.r. of 2452., Liverpool-rd., &c., Islington, u.t. 114 
yrs., Z.r. r00/,, 1,0607. ; 5°and 6, Thornbury-ter., Clapham, 
ut. 86yrs., g.r. 10d., r. 742. 108., 8452.—By Green & Son: 
82 and 92, Oglander-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 804 yrs., g.r. 148, 
, 62/., 540/.; 10,14 and 20, Muschamp-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., 
8r. 210, r. 782., 7401. ; 73, 75 and 85, Bellenden-rd., u.t. 
81 yrs., g.r. 182, 18s., r. 772., 6402, } 10, 11, 12, and 14,?Oak- 
hurst-grove, u.t. 81 yrs., g.¥. 372. 7S., r. 1444, 1,0252. ; 30 
and 32, Oakhurst-grove, u.t. 82} yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 722., 
50o/. ; 65 and 67, Oakhurst-grove, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 20/., 
". 720.5 4752; 69, Oakhurst-grove, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. tod, 
r. 392., 2702. 5 1, 8, 19, 21, and 23, Ferris-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., 
B.r. 312, tos., r, 1432. 48., 8252.; 18, 20, 22, 50 and 52, 
Tyrrell-rd., u.t. 81 Yrs., Zo. 354. 17S., ¥. 1100, 45. 930%. ; 
42, 44 to 49, and 51, Warwick-rd., West Ham, u.t. 85 yrs., 
ip 442. r. 2172, 148., 11452. 3 27, Stork-rd., Stratford, u.t. 
ye 5é. 58., r. 224. 28., 1102.3; 9 to 23 (odd), and 
cae tae en Forest Gate, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 587. 108., r. 
is og Sg . 


Juty 30.—By E, Robins & Hine: 6, and 
I. : 2 42, 44, 46, and 48, 
Bedford Hill, Balham, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 282, Fs ’1032,, 8057. ; 
7, 2, and 3, Alexandra-ter., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 35.) 555/» 3 





ig.r. of 217., Alexandra ter., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 1S., 3602. ; 
ig.r. of 262, Albert-ter., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. nil., 4502. ; 
22, Cintra Pk., Norwood, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., r. 45¢., 
4052.: 71, 73, 79, 83, 85, 87, and 89, Granville Pk, 
Blackheath, u.t. 47} yrs., g.r. 7od., r. 3162., 2,000/.; 3, 5, 
and 6, St. Stephen’s-ter., Lewisham, u.t. 66} yrs., g.r. 
242. 158., r. 109¢., 920l.—By Ventom, Bull, & Cooper: 
36, Peel-st., Kensington, f., r. 362. 8s., 3607. ; 6, Chadwick- 
st., Westminster, f., r.  20/., 3004.; ‘* The Finsbury 
Polytechnic,” Appold-st., Finsbury, f., 8,000/.—By /. 
Hibbard & Son: 8, Wolsey-rd., Mildmay Pk., u.t. 54 yrs., 
g.r. 52 58., e.r. 322, 2857.—By Alfred Richa ds: 53, 
Oseney-cres., Camden Town, u.t. 53} yrs., g.r. 9/. 9S., r- 
52d. 10s., 420l,; the Girl’s Orphan Home, Union-row, 
Tottenham, area 9,500 ft., f., 1,2552. ; two plots of bldg. 
land, Selbourne-rd., Wood Green, f., 50’.—By Debenham, 
Tewson, & Co.: Dale-street Farm, Mill Hill, Hendon, 
69 a. or. 3 p., f., 2,1007.; ‘‘ The Bald-Faced,Stag ” public- 
house, Edgware-rd., and 24a. 3r. 7p., f., r. 215¢. 10S., 
5,000/,—By Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co.: F.g.r. of 862, 
North End-rd., Fulham, reversion in 77 yrs., 2,6252. ; 
f.g.r. of 42. 10s., Walham-yd., reversion in 77 yrs., 1204. ; 
f g.r. of 762. 10s., Eustace-rd., reversion in 77 yrs., 1,950/. ; 
f.g.r. of 432. gs., Armadale-rd., reversion in 77 yrs., 1,150/. 
f.g.r. of 782., Halford-rd., reversion in 77 yrs., 2,0552. ; 
f.g.r. of 1262. 16s., Anselm-rd., reversion in 77 yrs., 3,390¢. ; 
t.g.r. of 342. 15s., Knivett-rd., reversion in 77 yrs., 1,010/. ; 
104, 106, and 108, High-st , f., r. 40/., 9507.—By Husibert, 
Son, & Flint: F.g.r. of 392., East-hill, Wandsworth, re- 
version in 95 yrs., 1,1952.; f.g r. of 308¢., Huntsmoor-rd., 
reversion in 95 yrs., 8,5052. ; f.g.r. of 1932. 18s., Geddes-rd., 
reversion in 95 yrs., 5,145¢.; 44, Westbourne Pk. Villas, 
Paddington, f., r. 752., 1,0052. ; 80, 82, and 84, Westbourne 
Pk. Villas, u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 22/., r. 140/., 1,0152. ; f.g r. of 
82. 8s., Ram’s-s., Wandsworth, reversion in 27 yrs.. 2452. 5 
f.g.r. of 52. 4s., Douglas-st., Deptford, reversion in 56 yrs., 
130/, ; f.g.r. of 22. 8s., Douglas-st., reversion in 58 yrs., 752. 

JuLy 31.—By John Bott: 102, Croxted-rd., Dulwich, 
u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 82. 5s., r. 50/., 5554.—By C. H. Brown: 
19, Moreton-ter., Belgravia, u.t. 343 yrs, g-r. 82, r. 532., 
4452.—By C. Caney: 56 and go, Smyrks-rd., Old 

ent -rd., u.t. 25 yrs, g.r. 54 158, r. 612, 25., 270/.— 
By Flood & Sons : 171, Seymour-pl., Marylebone, u.t. 59 
yrs , g.r. 182., r. 1112. 16s., 620/.; 122 and 124, Seymour- 
pl., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 404, r. 2004, 1,7507.—By /. G. 
Hammond, junr.: 106, Gosterwood-st., Deptford, u.t. 71 
yrs., g.r. 52., r. 312. 4S., 2307. ; 2, Oxford-ter., Leytonstone, 
u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 6/. 6s., r. 252, 1701.—By F. Poole: 115, 
Hoe-st., Walthamstow, f., r. 407., 5307. ; 119, Hoe-st., f., 
sold privately. 

[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. .or freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, BS 


Satin, Porto Rico o/o/6 0/1/6 
tor B/oje o/ojo ; 

Teak, E.I. ..load s0/ofo x6/ojo| Walnuts Italian... o/o/3t_o/¢/7 

Sequola,U.S.ft.cu 1/10 2/2 

Ash, Canada load 2/15/o 4/o/o METALS, 

Birch, do, ....+++. 2/5/0 3/10/0! Iron—Pig, in Scot- 

Im, do....+++++ +» g/tofo 4/15/0| Jand ........ton 2/s/2} ojofo 

Fir, Dantsic, &c, 1/15/0 3/10/0] Bar, Welsh, 

Oak, do....-++++++ 2/15/0 4/15/90] London........ 5/12/6 s/15/o 

a sesesess 6/0/o 7/10/0| Do, do. at works 

Pine, Canada red 0/o/o 0/o/o| in Wales....... + s/2/6  s/s/o 


Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/0 s/10/0| in London...... 6/o/o 6/r0/0 


St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0| CopPpER — British 
Wainscot, Riga, 


cake and ingot 49/0/o 49/10/o0 

Best selected .. 50/0/0 50/10/0 

aoe strong.. ie ote 

J ee 45/18/9 46/3 

and & rststd100  g/o/o_8/10/0) YELLOWM’TALIb 0/0/44 0/0/48 
Do, 4th & grd.. g/o/o S/o/o}T RA D—Pig, 

Do, Riga ...... /o/o 8/o/o Spanish eeeeton t1/ofo 11/2,6 
glish com, 


St. Petersburg, 
g/rofo x2/o/o AB ccoce 11/1/3 11/3/9 


1st yellow ... bran ae 
Do. and yellow 7/10/o 9/0/0} Sheet, English, 
6 lbs, per sq. ft. 


Do, white ...... 8/o/o 9/10/0 
Swedish........ 7/o/0 15/10/0] and upwards .. 12/0/0 0/o/o 
eseseess 22/10/90 9/o/o 


4l10Jo 6/10/o 
6/10/0 





White Sea...... /1o/o 15/o/o|] Pipe .. 

Canada, Pine rst 22/o/o 24/o/0| 71 NC — English 

Do. do, 2nd..... 16/10/o 17/10/0| sheet ......ton 18/10/o o/o/o 

Do. do. 3rd, &c. 8/s/o 10/10/0| Vieille | Mon- 

Do. Spruce, 1st.. 9/o/o t0/10o/o} _ tagne .......... r9/o/o _ofojo 
. do. grd and Tin—Straits..... 64/2/6 64/12/6 

Australian...... 65/2/6 65/12/0 

English Ingots. 68/10/o 69/o/o 

Banca...eccseee 66/0/0 66/10/0 

Billiton .....00. 65/10/0 66/o/o 


and ...seeeeee 6/t0/0 9/10/0 

New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/o/o 

Battens, all kinds 5/o/o 21/o/o 
Flooring boards, 


sq., x in. prep, 
TSt.scccsccceccee  0/9/6 0/24/6 OILS 
Do. and ......+6  0/6/6 0/11/6 f° 
Other — 0/4/6 0/7/6| Linseed ton 21/o/o 21/7,6 
‘uba .. ft. / /4 | Cocoanut, Cochin 24/o/o 0/o/o 
A /44| Do. Ceylon .....- 22/5/0 o/o/o 
Palm, OS .... 22/5/0 o/o/o 
omingo, Palin, Lag English 
av. /3 1/o lS ccccccceees 22'5/0 22/10/0 
Mexican do, do, 13 /4 | Do. brown ...... 20/15/0 21/o/o 
Tobasco do. so, /3 /6 | Cottonseed ref. . 18/o/o 18/10/0 
Honduras do. .. /3 /5%| Oleine........ «see 20/10/0 21/10/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 1s/o/o| Lubricating, U.S. 5/9/0 8/3/o 
Rose. Rio ......+. 7/o/o0 16/o/o} Do. black........  4/6/o0 
Bahia ........+. 6/o/o 15/o/o| TAR— Stockholm 
Satin, St. Do. barrel s/o/o 1/o/6 
MINGO.seeeseeee Of0/§ o/z/o| Archangel...... 0/15/6 o/e/o 














TENDERS. 
[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.) 





ALFRETON.—Accepted for the erection of school buildings, 
Kirkstead, for the Pinxton School Board. Mr, Arthur King, archi- 
tect, Pinxton, Alfreton :— 

Building.—H. Goodall, Pinxton 
Carpentry.—Brassington & Bingham, x 
Plumbing, &¢.—C. Shaw, Riddings .....+..++++++ 








ARTHINGWORTH.—For reconstruction of drainage scheme to 
Arthingworth Hall, Northamptonshire, for Colonel Porcelli Cust. 
Mr. J. T. Lawrence, architect, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. :— 

A. Jewel ...ccccceee shining | Smith Bros., Northampton* £185 
J. Smith.......+++ ecccessces 240 * Accepted. 





BOSTON (Lincs.).—For the erection of school buildings, Fydell, 
Boa: 









crescent, for the School ‘a ~. =~ James Rowell, architect, 
Boston, Lincs. Quantities by the architect :— 
. Leate .. ..cccccccccceees 44,273 | W. Greenfield .........00 £4,080 
inder & S 4,270 | S. Sherwin..... Cescceccace 30975 
. Lucas... - 4 50] H. W. Parker ® .........6 
radley ....cccscsees ecsee G08 * Accepted. 
[Architect’s estimate, £4,025.] 
[All of Boston.] 





BRIGHTON.—For the erection of resid i 
for the Town Council, Mr. F. J. & wae CE he td 


W. A. Field & Co..... +++++4575 | J. Longley & Co., Crawley* £549 
55° ccepted, 





BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For alterations to sche 1-building: 
Guild-street, for the U.D. Schocl Board. Mr. R. Churchill, ascke 
tect, St. Paul’s-square, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by architect :— 
re £360 © 0} Stevenson............ 


Edwards ...66.ccccce 5 2 o| Kershaw er ei 
ee = ee oe 5 ¢ 





_ CARDIFF.—For the erection of warehouses and stabl ff W 
peng oy ~~ — Noah Rees & Son, from plans = 
pared by Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards, & 

Oe iene coon Coan Budgen, architects, 18, 





E Turner & Sons ..£4,765 0 o| Tames Perkins ......£. 

Latty & Co......... 4,738 0 o| James Allan....... “ee ‘ 

D. J. Davis. ....0-<. 4,600 o 0|G Griffiths ........ 4.354 19 9 

Wm. Thomas & Co. 4,575 0 o| E. F. Richards & Co. 4333 8 4 
oseph Thomas.... 451i 0 ofS. Shepton & Son* 4,215 o o 
nox & Wells...... 4.4 * Accepted. 


95 0 O 
[Architects’ estimate, 44,386.) 





CROYDON.—For fitting up additional stabling, for Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson, at their depot, Handcroft-road, Consden. Messrs. 


bd gras Eve & Son, architects, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 


osolyne & Yeung.......... £169| F. & H. F. Higgs. L-ugh- 
een & Wardrop ........ 167 borough Junction? aes nee 
WOE ascicees Sgehesscscase 163 * Accepted. 








DINEDOR (Herefordshire).—Accepted for the erection of a new 
—— > accommodate fitty children. Mr. G. H.Godsell, architect, 
erefird :— 


Stone Bros., Fownhope.............ceccsceces Watdeanen £5c0 





ELGIN (N.B.)—For the exgcution of road works, High-street, 
a the Town Council. Mr. D."Mackintosh, C.E,, Burgh Surveyor, 
gin :— 
Geo. Shanks........ 41,042 11 9 | Alex. Mackay........ £826 6 
Thos. Maclean .... 869 16 & | JamesLeith, Aberdeen*7;22 4 
* Accepted. 


WoO 





ENFIELD.—For the erection of a pair of semi-detached resi- 
dences, situate on Windzill-hill, Enfield, for Dr. Jones. Mr. T. J. 
Hill, architect, Court House, Enfield. N. :— 

Mn EOE dcccnadan<suaees £2,498 | Hampden ...... ecccccecce, : 
H. Knight & Son ....... a pps ° fase 





_GUILDFORD.—For erecting a_cattle-market, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. F. T. Maltby, Borough Surveyor :— 


Contract No. 1.—Building, &c. 


Higlett & Hammond ..£8,245 0] P. Peters & Son ...... £6 887 © 
Beinam & Co. ........ 7,695 0} P.C. May. Guildford*.. 6550 o 
James Longley ........ 7,18 o | W. Cunliffe........ sees 5,875 Ip 





Contract No. 


E. & J. Raybould . £2,850 0 o 


o.—lronwork. 
Jukes, Coulson, 








Braithwaite & Kirk 2556 6 3 Stokes, & Co. ....£2,107 0 © 
W. Weeks & Sons.. o o| John Ellis .......... 1989 11 co 
Pierson & Co. ...... 2 © 6| Glover & Son ...... 1,875 19 © 
The London and | Hil & Smith .. .. 1,729 3 10 
Lancashire Engi- Dyne, Steel, & Son 1,725 13 10 
neering Co. ...... 2243 8 2};EC& }- Keay.... 1,686 0 « 
Weyman & Hitch- | William Lucy & Co., 
ee 2,15¢ c GeSEP. cccccccce ,675 0 
The Blackwall Gal- Joha B. Hollon & 
vanising Iron Co. 2,121 10 0 CA da cncctscccesa 1,518 © 





* Accepted. 
[Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £8,000 } 





HOU NSLOW.—For the erection of fire-station, Heston, for the 
Urban _ District Council. Mr. W. A. Davies, Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Hounslow :— 

To ctescaecssnctaee  ORGe MMED dnccecccdvaces Sus « 
W. Hogbin.......--.e0-- 35» 10] W. H. Brown, Heston* 293 15 
ey PRO daivsucocuaene 343 0 * Accepted. 








HULL.—For additions to St. Mary's Catholic Schools, Wilton- 
street. Messrs. Smith, Brodrick and Lowther, architects, Hull :— 












Pattinson Bros. -L1,086 0 Colbey & Levittt ....£762 0 o 
F. Hall -- 810 o of T. Southern ........ 750 © « 
T. Goates 804 o O| D. Robinson ........ 715 0 « 
M. Harpe: 793 © G. Jackson & Son, 
J. Drury.... 7799 © ¢ -_ eee 705 10 « 
G. L. Scott 770 I9 11 * Accepted. 





KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY (Lincs.).—For the erection of school 
buildings, for the School Board. Mr. William Waugh, architect, 
Glentworth, Lincoln :— 

J. Jeffery & Son ....£696 o o! Wm. Colley, Owston 
hos. Waugh........ €24 0 o| Ferry, Bawtry*.. 


-- £617 19 & 
* Accepted. 





LEICESTER.—For the erection of police-station, &c., Aylestone- 
Park, for the Corporation. Messrs, Harding & Topott, architects, 
Hotel-street, Leicester :— 








Chambers .......... 41,922 10 o| Clarke & Garrett ..£1,826 o o 
Riddet & Son...... 1,864 10 o| Hanson ............ 1,794 0 © 
ENE cc cadgnecmacna 1,875 o of Gurney & Textall.. 1,793 6 1c 
Hewitt & Son ...... 1.863 10 o| Bradshaw Bros. .... 1.779 0 © 
Marston & Son .... 1,863 0 o| Chapman .......... 1,760 0 0 
Kellett & Son ...... 1,850 0 o| H. Carrington, New- 

Richardson & Son.. 1,845 © o foundpool * ...... 1,747 7 & 

* Accepted, 





LEIGHTON.—For additions to laundry at Linslade, for Mr. 
Henry Finch. Mr. J. T. Lawrence, architect, Leighton Buzzard,. 
eds. :— 
Building.—Edwards Bros., Eggington. 
Engineering.—W. Summerscales & Sons, Keighley. 
Work to be measured and valued by the architect on completion. 





LONDON.—For drainage to six houses, Praed-street, Paddington, 
for Mr. J. J. Robbins :— 
Hoskig ...ccccccccccsee scee haan | Scowmem® <4... ccececs coccee SZC 
Williamson .........0-+e00+ 370 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for reconstruction of drains, and new 
sanitarv fittings throughout, at 3, Freegrove-road, Holloway. Mr 
R. A. Caine, architect :— 

SCOWER.cccccccccces Secesocccecccece coceesee sencescoce SUS 





LONDON.—For fitting up the upper floors of “C” building, 
Mitre-square, for Messrs. cay | & Tonge. Messrs. Wm. Eve & 
Son, architects, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 


DGUED «000 cccdiaccs dsedecee £939 | Godfrey & Son ........+0++ £87 
Killby & Gayford .......... 577| Harris & Wardrop, Lime- 
Buckridge Bros. ........-. pe Lm ee | 

* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for setting to boiler at Messrs. Kearley & 
Tonge’s new factory, Durward-street, Whitechapel. Messss. Wm. 
Eve & Son, architects, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 

S. Salt, 40, Turners-road. Limehouse ..... cceccndecsede daa 





IIo 


THE BUILDER. 


[AuG. 10, 1895. | 








- LONDON.—For fitting up the upper floor of ‘“‘B” building, 
Mitre-square, E.C., as offices for Messrs. Kearley & Tonge. Messrs, 
William Eve & Son, architects, ro, Union-court, E.C.:— 

Killby & Gayford 4389 | Buckeridge Bros. ......-..- $257 
<Godfrey & Son 312| F & H. F. Higgs, Lough- 
Harris & Wardrop . borough Junction* « 249 
Lascelles * Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for strengthening the_ floors of Messrs. 
Kearley & Tonge’s oC ” building, Mitre-square, E.C, Messrs. Wm. 
ve & Son, architects, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— - 

Killby & Gayford, 87, Worship-street, E.C, .ccccccccces $308 





LONDON.—For the erection of additional stabling, for Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson, & Co., Ltd., at their depot, _Mandrell-road, 
Brixton, under the eupeciaionmentce & Messrs. William Eve & Son, 
zo, Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.C. :— 

Harris & Wardrop.. £1,239 | Godfrey & Son £98. 
Josolyne & Young. 1,056| F. & H. F. Higgs, Lough- " 
Taylor & Son -.,. 1,045 | borough Junction - 9 
* Accepted. 


oeee 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to offices, 107, 108, and 
x09, Leadenhall-street, E.C., for Mr. 1. T. Morton. Messrs. 
William Eve & Son, architects, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 
E 


£2,187 
1,947 


t.C.i— : 
™Mowlem & Co. 
<Cubi 2,47. 


2,430 | 


£2,780 | Godtrey & Son ° 
5! F. & H. F. Higgs, Lough- 
borough Junction * 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For building new recreation-room at Cloak-lane 
Police Station, for the City Corporation :— 
Lidstone & Son . £259 10] Larke & Son 
‘Larter & Son .... 249 0| London & Co.* 
Mason & Co * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For sundry works at the South-Eastern Hospital, 
New Cross, for the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District. 
Mr. Thos. W. Aldwinckle, Architect :— 

Low-pressure Hot-water Warming Apparatus to Ward No. 3. 
Fraser & Fraser, Ltd. ....£833| J. & F. May 
j. & C. Christie 785 | Benham & Sons 
Kite & Co. ...ccccocseccers 763 | W. G. Cannon & Sons*.... 
telling the Hot-water Supplies. 

Clarke & Sons ........0. £664 10 

W. G. Cannon é . 740 0] Benham & Sons, Ltd. .. 650 0 

9. & F. 7 o| Clements, Jeakes, & Co.* 628 10 
* Accepted. 


Re-nt 
Kite & Co. - ° 





LONDON.—For sundry works at the Brook Hospital, Shooter's 
Gill, for the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District. Mr. T. 
W. Aldwinckle, Architect :— 

Boundary Walls. 
@. & H. F. Higgs ........ £4,925 | C. Wall 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd... 4,865 | Shillitoe & Son*... 
H. Wall & Co 4,8¢0 
External Steam, Water, and Gas Mains, 

‘Clement Jeakes & Co £3,595 | C. Kinnell & Co. 
W. G. Cannon & Sons.... 3,1¢5 | Fraser & Fraser, Ltd..... 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd, .. 2,912 | Strode & Co. 
Z.D Berry & Sons J. & C. Christie 
Benham & Sons, Ltd. J. & F. May 
¥. Clarke & Son | Sugg & Co., Ltd.*.....006 

External Fire Mains and Hydrants. 
‘Benham & Sons, Ltd....... £983 | Merryweather & Sons 
J. & C. Christie 825 | Clarke & Sons 
Strode & Co. ..cccscvcecees J. & F. May , 
_Z. D. Berry & Sons | Shand, Mason, & Co.* 

* Accepted. 


2,7 


2,762 





MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the supply of sanitary pipes and 
Sricks, for the Corporation. Mr. Frank Baker, C.E, Borough 
Engineer, Middlesbrough :— 
Whitin 
Commondale Co 6 
<Gribdale Co ° 
Bradley Bros.* 6 


stone, 
RRO. dus si nain's sehen fo 
Ord & Maddison 


Pipes. 
PRICE PER YARD DELIVERED, 
24-in, 
Ss. 
Crossley 
Hutchinson Bros.. 
Commondale Co.* 
Gitringham Co.... I 


o Ao & 


9 
9 


> Nw h 
” 


k 


& 
al 
° 


I 


PRICE PER 1,060, 
Radiated 
Sewer Bricks. 


4 


Common Bricks. 
Ashmore Pease & Co.........- ZI 3 6 
Pump House Brick Works 
Eltringham Co. ..........+. oe 
Hutchinson Bros, -........++++- 
Ball's Exors.*....cccccsccccscccs I 
* Accepted. 





NEW HUNSTANTON.—For the erection of an_ isolation 
hospital, for the Urban District Council, Mr. I. C. Walker, 
Surveyor, New Hunstanton :— 

Fredrick Southgate ....£324 18| James  Beeton, 
Reed & Wildbur........ 282 15 stanton (accepted) 
John Nelson 275 0 

[Surveyor's approximate estimate, £270.] 


Hun- 
eee 4275 10 





NELSON (Lancs.).—For the construction of culvert, &c., Reedy- 
ford, for the Corporation. Mr. Ball, C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Nelson :— 

Denis Hory, 14, Perth-street, Nelson .........+ oe. $1,138 12 





PLYMPTON (Devon).—For the erection of school buildings, Lee 
Mill. Mr, Edmund Seddiog architect, Plymouth :— 
Horton & Co #650 | Sincock & Blight, Ivy- 
James Philips ........ +» 590| bridge (accepted) ........4505 
G. Andrews | * Accepted. 





PONTYCYMMER.—For erecting a new public hall, Ponty- 
cymmer, near Bridgend, for Mr. J. Williams. Mr. C. T. Evans, 
architect :— 

David Llewellyn ..£2,275 0 0 
J. Roberts 1,986 0 0 
D.C. Jones & Co... 1,956 0 0 


Williams & Thomas/,1,950 0 o 
B. Evans, Cardiff* 1,767 17 6 
* Accepted. 





STEVENAGE.—For the supply of broken granite, for the Urban 
District Council :— 
E. J. Van Praagh & Co,, 6, Crosby-square, s. d. 
London, E.C. (accepted) - oF 
_ Mowlete & Cos 5. daccs ceclesdesccéistecsesyd 
oe re bhsbubibea Soeleee Dew Ey ere os 
Whitwick Coranite 100. Tetd .osscirsereodterschsseespes 
Fergusson & Starkey........-.sesessess eraccsccoece . 
Narborough & Enderby Granite Quarries Co., 
Mountsorrell Granite Co., Ltd... 
Ireland & Knight 
Islip Iron Co., Ltd. 
Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co., Ltd 
Ellis & Everard, Ltd 
Croft Granite Co., Ltd.... 
William Grimley & Sons 





STRATFORD, — For alterations and additions to Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson & Co.’s Depdt, Angel-lane, Stratford, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. William, Eve & Son, architects & sur- 
veyors, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 

Taylor & Son 4137 | Godfrey & Son .......... +e L131 
F. & H. F. Higgs 136| Josolyne & Young, 123a, 


Harris & Wardrop.......... 135 Borough * (accepted) .... 105 





SURBITON,.—Fcr repairs and sanitary works to Beaumaris 
House, Surbiton, for Miss E. Forster. Mr. Walter J. Ebbetts, 
architect, Savoy House, 115, Strand, W.C. :— 

Adkins Bros.......e+00+- £333 10 | Foord & Sons (accepted) £297 0 





WINCHMORE HILL (Middlesex).—Accepted for the erection 
of a house at Winchmore Hill, for Mr. Frank Cresswell. Mr. Henry 
V. Ashley, architect :— 

Fairhead & Son, Enfield .............. PAE ee 2 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. H. W. (Amount should have been stated).—C. M. H.—A. H. 
(too late: next week). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for uther journals are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER and of to the Editor. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, Jt 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any 
of ENGLAND, on 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 














Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, fy 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum "(or 
4s. gd. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder 
by friday Morning’s Post. y 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” Is supplied DIRECT from the Office to resid 
in any part of the Unit Ringdom. at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c., 26s. perannum, Remittances” 
peer to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed 

e publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,’ No. 46, Catherine-street W.C, © 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, ~ 
BATH ; 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 

FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 

and Preserving Building Materials, 4 


HAM HILL STONE: 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLoug’ 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered” 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke.” 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvz, 


Azsphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for” 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-room 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalt 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr, 




















SPRAGUE & CO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. [ADvt, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED. 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W, 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ ~ 
For 1895, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/x [Ap 
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Prec Asphalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, El 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AN 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, | 


DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS; 
WASEFHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS 
&e., &c. ; 


This Asphalte was chosen to h 
laid at Sandringham, on the née 
General Post Office, and other | 








important buildings. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. q 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON : 
352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD N.W., and 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


GLASGOW: | 
47 and 49, ST, ENOCH-SQUABE 
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IMPERIAL HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, BERLIN.—Pr 


OF CO 


WALL 


OF ONE 


HALF ELEVATION 





‘HE BUILDER, AUGUST 10, 1895. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRACUE & C° 4&5 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE. EC 


{AMENT, BERLIN.—Proressor Patt WAtLOoT, ARCHITECT 


IN OF ONE WALL OF COUNCIL CHAMBER. | 
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IMPERIAL HOUSES 





THE BUILDER, AUGUST 10, 1895. 
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IMPERIAL HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, BERLIN.—-ProFessor Patt WaLLot, ARCHITECT. 
EXTERIOR PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRACUE & C° 4% 5 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE. EC 





